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FOREWORD 

This book — The Development of Sym- 
phonic Music", by Thomas Whitney Sur- 
ettc — is the first of a series which the Na- 
tional Federation of Musical Clubs will 
offer to the music students of America. 

The "Course of Study" — of which this is 
the initial book — is designed to meet the 
present needs of music students and those 
who desire to understand and appreciate 
concert programs, even though they may 
not be performers. The majority of con- 
cert-goers do not care to delve into music 
history; they wish to understand the present 
day program which Is frequently available 
to them. If the concert programs of today 
are made clear, an interest is excited and 
one is stimulated to further study. Re- 
search work comes later. 

We do not study origins or ancient his- 
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tory first; we learn what is nearest to us 
and get the genesis afterward. 

The Symphony is the thing now, and 
when we have learned how It is built, it 
opens the way to an intelligent knowledge 
of all other great forms. 

The text is as untechnical as possible, 
the references extremely helpful; and the 
numerous Music Clubs over the country 
desiring a "Course of Study" will find it 
to their advantage to secure this book. 

The Federation is most fortunate in hav- 
ing Mr. Snrette as chairman of the **CourBe 
of Study". Eminent as a musician, com- 
poser, lecturer and author; for several past 
years lecturer on music at Oxford, Eng- 
land; one of the committee recently ap- 
pointed to revise the Public School Music 
in Boston, Mr. Surette may be expected to 
present his views in logical as well as at- 
tractive style. 

Books which follow this will be uniform 
in size and conform to the practical needs 
of the music student 
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Foreword Tii 

The Federation asks the Music Clubs of 
America to adopt this "Course of Study", 
which is the first attempt made by the or- 
ganization to furnish its own book. This 
and all succeeding books will carry on the 
cover the insignia of the Federation. 

Orders may be given to any Federation 
secretary, Club president, or sent directly 
to the National Federation of Musical 
Clubs, Publicity Department, 116 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Ella May Smith, 
Chftirmaii of Ednatioti, 
NBtioiwI Federation Hnaicftl ClabK. 
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INTRODUCTION 



This book deals mainly with the aesthetic 
basis of iDstrumental music; with Form, 
Style and Content, the object being to help 
students to realize the si^iiflcance of great 
symphonic music A symphony by Bee- 
thoven expresses itself through various 
mediums; through rhythm, melody, har- 
mony, dispositions of themes, through 
orchestral timbres, methods of style, etc., 
and a complete appreciation of it must be 
based on an imderstanding of all these ele- 
ments. The casual listener hears merely a 
series of pleasant (or unpleasant) sounds; 
the appreciative listener is so alive to every 
quality of the composition that it com- 
pletely re-creates itself in his conscious- 
ness. The symphony is selected by the 
author as the initial object of study because 
it represents the hi^est type of music. 
because it is the culmination of a long 
process of development from the simplest 
origins, and because it is a natural growth 
unafiTected by such ulterior influences as 
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l\ave moulded operatic forms. A great 
symphony is thought by many people to 
be merely an arbitrary expression of the 
genius of the composer who created it, and 
who is supposed to have invented the rules 
by which it is planned, whereas the office 
of the composer has really been to create 
an object of beauty according to the laws 
of life, of nature and of man's inner being. 
No creative genius can evade those laws;- 
they impose themselves alike on poet, 
painter, sculptor and composer; they may 
be observed in Hawthorne's "Scarlet Let- 
ter^ or the "Sistine Madonna" or the 
''Venus di MUo"; in short, they are a part 
of life itself, and we ourselves are subject 
to them. It is on the operation of these 
laws in music that this course of study is 
centered. 

Music differs from the other arts in being 
non-definitive. It states nothing that can 
be translated into other terms. In conse- 
quence of this it has become separated 
from other forms of artistic expression and 
seems to dwell in a world of its own. Be- 
cause you cannot relate the themes in a 
symphony to some object in the world 
(as you can the figures on a canvas) music 
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has become for many people a strange, 
exotic and itoreal art; its relation to human 
life being unrealized by them, they 
try to understand it by translating it Un- 
able to co-ordinate ifai various parts into 
one beautiful and self-sufficient whole, 
they take refuge in vague images of some- 
thing else; in moonlight romance; in the 
patter of raindrops; in what-you-'will of 
imagery. Music differs again from paint- 
ing and sculpture in its necessity for con- 
stant reproduction. It consists merely of 
musical characters on a printed page tmtil 
someone reproduces it This results in the 
glorification of the performer who often 
absorbs nearly all the listener's attention 
to the exclusion of the composer. 

In the following chapters the author does 
not attempt to give an historical account 
of the development of instrumental music, 
nor trace minutely its various ramifica- 
tions. Within the compass of this short 
book he can only hope to point out the 
chief sources from which the symphony 
sprang and to briefly trace its develop- 
ment He desires not so much to satisfy 
the student of harmony and counterpoint 
who wants to know the structure of chords. 
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or whether Beethoven is using counter- 
point inverted or augmented, etc^ as to 
answer questions of a more untechnical 
(and more important) character dealing 
with larger aesthetic problems. He imag- 
ines his readers "as asMnj.'^for example, 
"Why does the first theme of the *Eroica* 
symphony break down in the seventh 
measure"? "What is the significance of the 
unusual combination of C major and E 
major in the slow movement of Brahms* 
4lh symphony"; or "of the great unison 
C sharp in ttie finale to Beethoven's 8th 
symphony"? "Why does Cesar Franck 
disguise the rhythm of the opening of the 
slow movement of his great piano quin- 
tet"? Just as one might ask why Dickens 
makes Mr. BoCBn pretend to be crazy, or 
why Meredith rolls young Crossjay up on 
the ottoman to be an unobserved listener 
to Sir Willoughby's declaration of love to 
Laetitia. For all these things there is an 
artistic justification, and it is with the 
elements of form and expression which 
such passages illustrate that this book 
deals. 

COHCOKD, Mass., May, 1915, 
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PRACTICAL DIRECTIONS 
FOR STUDY 



Many of the compositions referred to 
herein may be had in the editions of Peters, 
Litolff or Schirmer. In each case we state 
the publisher's name and the net price. 
The most satisfactory form in which to 
study the symphonies is that for two pianos, 
one performer at each, though the solo 
piano or the four-hand arrangement will 
serve the purpose where two pianos are not 
available. The Roston Music Co., West 
St, Boston, Mass., is prepared to supply 
all material mentioned herein. All pieces 
under analysis should be numbered by 
measures, every measure or partial meas- 
ure counting as one. It is not necessary to 
number every measure; numbers may be 
placed at the beginning of each line (in 
the Peters edition of the 5th Symphony of 
Beethoven, for example, place a 1 in the 
first movement at the left of the first line 
and a 12 at the -left of the second line, and 
so on through the entire movement). Each 
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movement should be numbered separately. 
Clubs should purchase, if possible, a copy 
of Parry's "The Evolution of the Art of 
Music**, and Hadow's "Sonata Form". 
Grove's "Dictionary of Music and Musi- 
cians" and the Oi^ord History of Music 
should be consulted. 

Each chapter of this book deals with a 
separate phase of the general subject The 
author's purpose is to provide clubs or in- 
dividuals with such suitable divisions of 
the whole material as will make it possible 
for them to canry on the work systematic- 
ally. He hopes, however, that no one will 
undertake the use of his volume under a 
mistaken impression. It is not intended to 
be a compendium of information nor a 
substitute for study, but rather a stimula- 
tive towards independent investigation. 
The author hopes, therefore, that his 
readers will not confine their efforts to 
those compositions which he analyses but 
will make independent investigation of 
others named at the end of each chapter. 
He deplores the custom, common in some 
clubs, of deputing the whole work to a 
leader, and hopes that each member will 
provide herself with the necessary mate- 
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rial for independent study, and will at- 
tempt to solve alone her own peculiar diffi- 
culties. 

It is recommended that clubs secure the 
co-operation of local musicians outside the 
club membership for the purpose of hear- 
ing such works as cannot be performed by 
members. 
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Chapter I 
ORIGINS 



1 SUBJECTS TOR STUDY 
PaleatrinA, "Cmeiflnfl" (published for fmula 
ToiMs, 8cliinn«r, prim 8 cU.). EdmrdB, "In Qolng to 
Uy Lonely Bed,'' mixed voieea (published b; Novello, 
priM 5 eU.). Pareell, Aria for soprano; "'^en I Am 
Laid in Qrave." from "Dido aod Aeneas" (published 
by Novello in "Twelve Songs by Henry Purcell," edited 
by Comnungs, price 94 et». ) . " Summer is a Coming In. ' ' 
H«drigal, for four eqn&l fem»Ie voices (pnblislwd bj 
Novello, price S ets.). 

llie beginnings of the art of compjjsilioii 
(as distinguished from the bej^£uung&-xif 
Uielfft of miisic) must be_sought in a peri- 
o^~wIien musicians began consciously to 
evolve methods of expression and ^pes 
of form s." The art of music, on the con- 
trary, may be said to have begun when 
human beings first created beautiful music. 
And as beautiful music existed in the 
form of folk-melodies long before any 
school of composers had appeared we are 

1 Th* mulo (n thli lilt preicnti prsellMl dineoltlsi which 
do not Dcear In ■necscdlnr eliBptcri. Whers tfasrs it t (ood 
chair ■eeiutomcd to ainsinE old Enfllth ebnreh undo It dut 
ba ponlbia to iTTknn for U< perfonntncc of uithemi bj Qih- 
bon^ Bjrd or PureeU. Tht Tolama of Purcall'i lOsf ■ woud ba 
iuTalsabla to taj ■fncer. 
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able to distinguish plainly between these 
two beginnings. Furthermore the union of 
folk-melody with scholastic music did not 
take place for several centuries after the 
latter began, so that it is possible, up to a 
certain period, to deal with each sepa- 
rately. This is the plan we propose to fol- 
low in the first three chapters of this book. 
Chapters I and II deal with the music of 
the schools. Chapter III deals with the 
song. We ought to say, however, that the 
distinction we make is not absolute; that 
a certain amount of influence was exerted 
by each on the other, as was inevitable 
since they were living, so to speak, side by 
side. But since the art of composition in 
its early stages was fostered and practiced 
in the church, this interchange was slow in 
exerting itself and only becomes strong 
after composers had begun to turn their 
attention to secular forms. 

Que word is significant of the music ot 
the early composers; a word that should be 
blazoned forth wherever and whenever 
any music study, technical or unfechnica^. 
goes on. That word is Counterpoint Let 
us first see what its technical meaning is. 
The plain chant of the Roman Catholic 
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church was a simple succession of notes 
with hut slight variation in pitch (up or 
down), unhannonized and (in a musical 
sense) unrhythmical. It was, in short, a 
rude sort of melody whose primary ohject 
was to give added force and sonority to 
the text, to which it was submissive. The 
emphasis of the words controlled it; one 
of its notes, for example, would be pro- 
longed in order to contain a certain num- 
ber of words. It was not therefore divided 
up, as were folk-songs into definite 
phrases with well defined rhythmic figures. 
Let the student examine : (1) any so called, 
'Gregorian chant; (2) any very ancient 
hymn, and, (3) any purely secular folk- 
tune, such as are referred to in chapter III, 
and it will he immediately evident that 
the folk-tune depends largely on rtiythmic 
figures, which are derived from or are ex- 
pressive of the movement of dandng, 
while the chant and the hymn owe almost 
nothing to that source. In the word "cotm- 
terpoint" the last syllable comes from the 
shape of the notes of the period, which, in- 
stead of being oval, were pointed; the first 
two syllables mean "counter to", "oppo- 
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site", "against", so that "counterpoint" 
means the art of adding or applying to a 
given 'subject, or theme, one or more and 
independent distinct parts. Before ex- 
plaining the results of this important step 
in the art of composition let us point out 
how another phase of the art was stimu- 
lated by iL We know that primitive coun- 
terpoint, called '"Organum" was practiced 
as early as the IXth century, and we must 
suppose the combinations of sounds to 
have been agreeable to the ears of musi- 
cians who produced them. This being so 
we can draw the conclusion that the sense 
of harmony was very slow in manifesting 
itself, and, indeed, we know from our own 
experience how long it takes us to under- 
stand the new harmonies which present 
day composers are using. In any case we 
may say that the very flrst combination of 
two different notes sung simultaneously 
brought up the question "How do they 
sound together^? and with that question 
'harmony begins. And it is not too much 

* Tbii method o( writing hsa bean ullid "hoHimt*!," ai 
eppoged to "Terti»l," In which there li Dna melodj onlj with 
»u antlralT labierTient aecompmiimeiit benaath It. 

*Sbb BrDye-i DUtionacy. ''Org.nniii." 

• Folk-mnj. h*d 

tbs lower, would parbspa "bs'aiad'wban .„ 
p«niitt*d — M in IM basptpa. Ba* Orara'a 
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to say that "How do they sound together"? 
is the question asked by every great com- 
poser from that day to this. And this sense 
of the relationship of sounds was further 
stimulated hy the increased skill of com- 
posers in adding counterpoints to a *Cantus 
Firmus. For by the time this style of writ- 
ing had reached its first great apogee, they 
had become so expert that they could apply 
a dozen or more distinct counterpoints to 
a given subject 

But the all-important element in this 
early method of composition is found in 
the connection between counterpoints and 
cantus firmus. The counterpoints were 
not composed as separate melodies inge- 
niously applied to the cantus firmus, but 
were ofFshoots from it — branches from the 
original stem. A moment's reflection on 
the reader's part will reveal how funda- 
mental a principle is here involved — that 
of unity and variety. A tree in nature; 
the acts of a man or woman as related to 
his or her character; the centering of the 
plot of "The Egoist" in Sir Willoughby, and 
the grouping of all the other characters 
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aroUBd him; the growth of all details out 
of the structure of a great cathedral — all 
these are expressions of this principle. 
And however diverse, beautiful and inter- 
esting music becomes we shall always find 
it striving for this unity and varie^, and 
we shall find that in its most profound 
utterances it attains that end by means of 
contrapuntal language. 

We present with this chapter only the 
simplest examples of this early vocal 
counterpoint, as the complications and dif- 
ficulties of the masterworks of these 
schools make a performance of them al- 
most impossible. But the principle re- 
mains the same even though the applica- 
tion of it is simple. 

One first example is the beautiful Cru- 
cifixus of 'Palestrina. This is a serene and 
impersonal treatment of the text, and re- 
veals in almost every measure the methods 
of composition to which we have been re- 
ferring. The student should carefully note 
the various imitations between the voices, 
which give the whole piece its chief charm; 
between the first soprano and the second, 
and between the second alto and the first 

T FBlMtrlna «u bom atis Bams In 1B14 ; ba died la ISM. 
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in measure 1 to 4, for example, or between 
the two sopranos in measure 34r36. The 
whole piece is a web of voices in interplay. 
We desire to lay special stress on one 
element in this composition, namely: the 
contrast in rhythms between the several 
parts. The passage at measure 34r35 will 
serve as an illustration of this. It will be 
seen at once that to preserve the individ- 
uality of the separate voices it is necessary 
to give each some definite property. IF 
the notes in each are of the same value 
(length) it will be difficult to preserve that 
individuality when the parts cross, whereas 
if their rhythm be distinctive that difficulty 
entirely disappears. In the passage to 
which we refer the second soprano passes 
above the first and the second alto atwve the 
first, but the identity of neither is lost This 
rhytlmiic identity is an important element 
in all great music and we shall have con- 
tinual occasion to refer to it Palestrina 
is the greatest name in all these early 
schools and this piece is, of course, far re- 
moved from the first crude efi'orts in Or- 
ganum. A large number of musicians in 
Europe and England had been experiment- 
ing for several centuries with all the de- 
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vices of counterpoint and Palestrina rep- 
resents tlie culmination of these experi- 
ments. 

Tlie perfection to which the contrapuntal 
style had attained led composers to ex- 
periment with it in secular forms with the 
result that there appeared pieces called 
Madrigals, Canzonas, etc., written for 
TtHces unaccompanied by instruments. 
Composers soon realized the freedom 
which these secular forms gave them, and 
many quite beautiful pieces were pro- 
duced, of which the Madrigal '"In Going to 
My Lonely Bed", by Edwards, is a good ex- 
ample. Here, as in the Cruciflxus, we have 
one part imitating the other, and here, too, 
we have constant rhythmic identity save at 
certain cadences '(S-O). 

Let us note, as another important factor 
in music, the distribution of harmonies 
around a tonal center. In this Madrigal 
these tonal centers occur at the end of 
verse I (12), the end of verse II (21) and 
at the end of the last verse (41). But there 
is also a tonal center at measures 24-25 and 
in a different key from the others. 
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This modulation to the dominant is the 
commonest of all modulations, and sup- 
plies here a relief from the too constant 
persistence of the tonic key of G. This 
grouping of harmonies around different 
lieys becomes, in the course of time, al- 
most as important an element in musical 
forms as is the distribution of the themes 
themselves. 

Another interesting use of the Cantus 
Firmus may be observed in ^*Purcell*s aria 
"When I Am Laid in the Grave", from his 
opera "Dido and Aeneas". This air — 
written over a set bass which remains al- 
ways the same, and is called "Basso Ostin- 
ato, illustrates how much variety and how 
much beauty is possible within the re- 
straining bounds of a cantus firmus. Here 
is music of real passion and pathos and 
when we compare it with the lush senti- 
ment of the usual drawing-room songs— 
unfortunately free to wander at will — we 
appreciate how great a quality in art is 
restraint, and we say that the only freedom 
is freedom within the law. 



10 Purnll, an Encltsh camp«tw of tmI ■•■> 
10S8 and died In lesS. Tfaii aria ia prteadad 
beifoDtai '-Tby Hand. Belinda." 

uUtanllr "obitinatai" L •. Mt, liad. 
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The moat ancient Bpecimen of music in 
our list is the old E^ngUsh Round, "Summer 
is a Coming In", which is supposed to date 
back to the Xlllth century. It is interest- 
ing not only in itself but as showing an 
early adaptation of the contrapuntal style 
to secular purposes. The fresh, pastoral 
character of the phrases, their lilting 
rhythms and the delightful imitations all 
give to this piece an unusual freshness and 
charm. 

Let us say in conclusion that the princi- 
ples of vocal writing embodied in these 
compositions have never been discarded 
and that were we to examine three of the 
greatest masterpieces of vocal music — the 
B minor Mass of Bach, the D minor Mass 
of Beethoven, and the Requiem of Brahms 
— we should find them depending largely 
for their beauty and their interest on the 
use of counterpoint Voices in a mass have 
not only less variety of color than is pro- 
duced by the orchestra but smaller range 
and a more limited technique, so that con- 
trapuntal variety is essential to them. 
Furthermore counterpoint makes each 
part interesting to sing. In the next chap- 
ter we shall trace the beginning of this 
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style of writing as applied to instrumental 

music 



SUPPLEMENTAfir SUBJECTS POE 8TT7DT 
Anthems in tbe Polrplioiile style; Pareellj "Bemero- 
ber not, Lord, our ofleucM" (Novello, pnra 5 eta.) 
GibbouB, "Almiglity and Everlasting God" (Novello, 
price S cts.) Oibbons, "Hosanna to the Son of David" 
(Novello, price 12 cts.) Palestrlna "Ave Maris" (fe- 
male Toicefl, Sehirmer, No. 141, price S eta.) Palestrina 
" Innoeentee pro Chriato" (female Toiees, Sehirmer, No. 
5605, price 5 Ctl.) 
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Chaptbb n 
PRECURSORS OF THE SYMPHONY 

SUBJECTS FOB STUDY 
PdKdl. "Oolden Sonata" (pnblidied b; Norcillo for 
piano in "Ten Pianoforte Pieeea" by Pnrcell, edited by 
CtunmlngB, price B4 cts.; for piano and two violina, 
Aogner edition No. 7410, price 60 ete.}. Baeb, Sonata 
No. S in F minor for violin and piano (Petera edition 
No. 233, price 6S eta.). Bach, Prelnde and Fngue No. 16, 
in G minor from "The Well Tempered C&viehord.'' 
(Scbinner edition complete in two Toliunee, price 50 eta. 
eaelL) 

In our first chapter we have traced the 
beginnings of the art of composition frDUL. 
tlie rude Organum of its earliest period to 
the beautiful contrapuntal forms of the, 
XVIth century. We have dwelt at some , 
' length on'two methods of expression used 
in this development'; (I) the expansion of 
a musical theme through applying tOTt 

'jcounlerpoints derived from itself,'"and (3) 

the use of harmony as a means of form. 
The next phase in the development of the 
art is the application to instrumental mu- 
sic of the principles embodied in this early 
vocal polyphony. The beginnings of this 

I Pol/phoDT meui "man; Tofeeit," tut tbt tsm I* kp- 
pllad K*ii*nlly to k11 contrapont*! maile — tdcbI of laitramaB- 
Ul — aDplorliit ■»«• than two "toIc**." or puti. 
20 
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iij gtrumental polyphony may be foiind i n 

i lar vocal pieces. These «r.cmn pnniin''nt'i 
o ngnally copied the vocal ^fln^^^ h"* i* wna 
tEen oDiy a short st e p to pass to indepen- 
dent in strumental piec es, and it is nl yvioug 
ttiat this separ ation of mu sic from word s, 
fromTKe UtHnation8j>f vocartecEri lque and . 
from TEe ~let Tonns _pi , the church, •«?«« , 
Iwund to b ring about new forms and new _ 
modes of e xpress ion. 
•-^ TEe ^nce tunes_^ the people had be- 
•^ come, by that time, quite coherent in form 
and expres^Oil' and composers soon real- 
ized' {he possibility of usin£ thefli. We 
ilnfl, conseq,iien_tiy, in Uie XVIIth centuixa - 
large number of 'Gavottes Gigas, Bourses . 
and other dances "^"'1'' into . piflflca f"** - 
stringed i nsUU"^*^"*^ ""'^ fQ7 thf hnrpsi>^ 
f ^^iord. And composers soon began to com^^ 
bine them into grouBs to which (iifferent 
ijiamcr were (pVen in different countries; 
in Italy they were called-*^<utes", in Franfifi 
"Ordres" and in England^ "Lessons". Some- 
teies These dances were combined with." 
"movements in contrapuntal style, in which 

I E'er uamplM of tbau duMk ui lUppUmNitarj llit at 
th* and of thU chaptsi. 
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case the term "Partitur" was used. The 
tenn "SoData'*,~wHicH'Brsr appears" in this, 
periodt.TSfaittsed to desigoate a piece to be 
played (Suonare, to_sound) m contrasted 
with Cantata, a piece ta be auag (Canfari, 
to sing). 

A constant improvement waa TnpnnwTiilf , 

goTng bn~'ih~ the instruments_lheBueIxea.. 
The XVnthcenFu^" Swathe perfection of 
violin malting in the instruments of Stradi- 
varius, but the present family of stringed 
instruments (violin, viola, violoncello and 
bass) had not at that time been completed. 
In ^ct there w as no complete orchestra, 
in the modem sense — no independent and^ 
jnterdgpende iit body of iuslxuiuents prq- 
ducing ajiomogeneous mass of tone. ,._Thia .- 
condition, and the popularity of domestic^ 
instruments siich as the harpsichord^ cla^ 
^chord, etc., led composers lo turn their at- 
Jention infhard^e^JTtion, anS'Ihe periodlbF 
.which-We are writing witnessed a profiMW 
production of such music 

Having rapidly sketched the general 
tendencies of the period, let us now con- 
sider a very important point of detail. The 
musical phrases in Edwards* Madrigal. 
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wliich we studied in chapter I, were limited 
by the text and by the range and sustaining 
power of the four voices. Phrases for 
stringed instruments or for the pianoforte 
are not so limited, and it is obvious that a 
different phraseology may, or even must, 
be employed for them. A comprehensiv e 
study of the early insfnimppfnl music, -wjll 
reveal a gr oping for such a language, a nd, 

as time WPnt nn, ^nmpn^Arc tiP^atno fnn- 

of its own. F urthermore the necessity- for .- 
a definite form hpf-ninp mnry nhviniia 
whe n WOTds n o. longer sfrvffd »« ° TTipni^y 
of coherence . 

Glancing back over these varied chaoges 
we see how many problems were presented 
to composers, and we do not wonder that 
8ome"}ime''^eTapsecL before the one gfeat 
f^ta-,^^he_Sonata or _%inj»hony was 
J/evolve3r That fonn. w as pr e o a d e d - bytr 
meatma ny v arieties of .■jdecea.-BEhich spaCSS. 
does noTpermit usjo discuss. In the hun- 
dred years which elapsed between the date 
of P^ftSttffia^s^ death and the~pKJduction'' 

> 8» Snrctta. StIUIiui on Qrut CompoKn, pntiliibBd lor 
Araerieui CnWenlt; EitsDilDn Boelttr, PhiladBlphlt; iTllftlnii 
Ko. 2TB, pric* 25 eta. Bm mUo QroTa'i IHcttonvy "BalM," 
"Bonate,'^ and "Farm." 
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fll ihe in u flic-gi:e.are now about to examijae-. 
varied e^eriments were carried on by 
comp«»ersaIl over Europe inJaruendeivoiT" 
to solve the new problems. Countless 
pieces" were doubtless written all record of 
which has been lost, but we may say of 
the XVIIth century that it was the least 
fertile hundred years since the art of com- 
position began. Towards its close two ' 
eminent Italians, Corelli (bom 1653, died 
1713) and A. Scarlatti (bom 1659, died. 
1725), produced fine instrumental musicA 
as did Purcell in England, and the early I 
part of the XVIIIth century witnessed a v 
sort of climax to their efforts and those of ^ 
their contemporaries. A great array of|£i 
names is found here : Tartini and D. Scar^ 
latti, Rameau, Couperin, and the ^ants 
Bach and Handel. The reader is referred 
to the articles "Suite" and "Sonata" in 
Grove's Dictionary for full information 
about instrumental music during the period 
immediately succeeding Palestrina's death. 
But w^ should do scant justice to that £€=. 
riod did we not mention its one importai^t 
phase of musical development, namely^ the _ 
, Opera. We shall, however, postpone dis- 
cussion of this until a later chapter. 
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l^e_have already refen-ed to the vague 
, use in early music of the word "Sonata". 
^AI^TBroi l^ the'XVUth cen tury weBiid the' 
t erm use d to describe groiipTof pi eces in 
various st yles, an d_ we^shall jind l^ gr»H- 
ually"cr^"tallizing as times coes on until, 
in the XVIllth century, it assumes its final 
form. ;' Tbe GoIdeti""5oiiata By"'*PufceIl is" 
not a Sonata at all in the modem sense, 
but rather a series of three contrapuntal 
movements separated by contrasting inter- 
ludes. In each of these movements we 
may plainly see the application of the old 

ndes of vocal pnlyyiTinny^J^jf i^y ftapminfl 

them somewhat in detail. 

The theme of the "first movement is es- 
sentially contrapuntal. We mean by this 
. that it is not a free, melodious theme like, 
for example, the theme of Handel's "Har- 
monious Blacksmith", but that it is built 
out of a little rhythmic and highly individ- 
ualized figure which is suitable for poly- 
phonic treatment according to the princi- 
ples laid down in our first chapter. And 



IHcnrr Pareell (1658-1665) ts the craitMl Dime In Zucltih 
miula, Bli lenlas roa« (bora the falu ilmndard which ob- 
taiaed In ED(l*Bd daring hli time, and which wm lUCelT da* 
to tha Inflnence of th« court of Chftriea n. 

■ Wa ihell refer to the whole Bonat* >■ in St* 
for the nk* of eonTeuieue*. 
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if the reader carries his glance along the 
'two pages of this movement it will be at 
once obvious that the whole piece is made 
from that one phrase of five notes (at the 
end of 1 and beginning of 2). This phrase is 
ingeniously woven into the texture by such 
means as that employed at measure 5 
where the pianoforte gives it out twice as 
slowly and ascending instead of descending, 
and at the end of measure 17 where it ap- 
pears in the pianoforte part in contrary 
motion. The two tonal centers (at 12 and 
17) should also be noted. Free modulation 
in polyphonic music had to wait for the 
advent of Bach. 

The Adagio of this Sonata is based on a 
phrase of great expressiveness, and is dis- 
tinguished by greater harmonic freedom. 
But its real claim on our attention lies in 
its natural beaufy and simplicity, and its 
freedom from the conventionality of the 
period. It should be noted, however, that 
this slow movement is not derived from 
the song as are those in later Sonatas (of 
Haydn and Mozart). Here we have chiefly 
the treatment of one short motive by means 
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of imitation and other devices of counter- 
point 

The third movement begins in strict 
'counterpoint, inasmuch as the theme, 
after being first stated (1-3) is answered 
in the dominant (3-5), restated (6-9) in 
the tonic, and answered again (^10) in the 
dominant Some variety is imparted to 
these regular entrances by transferring the 
second and fourth to a different part of 
the measure. The chief value of this move- 
ment as a means of study lies in the uses 
made of the initial motives of the themes. 
One gets here a clear idea of the methods 
employed in writing contrapuntal music 
for instruments. All the material of the 
piece is contained in the first three meas- 
ures; what follows is a play upon that one 
idea. 

The fourth movement is particularly 
beautiful because of its calm, grave ut- 
terance; we know of no clearer example 
of the effectiveness of free contrapuntal 
play between the parts than that afforded 
by the answers to the little phrase in the 
2nd violins in measure 7, Almost every 

' Bn tba itadr ot Vugat In thd cbaptar. 
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measure contains some evidence of this 
method of expression. 

The Finale employs again the strict 
method of entrance used in the second 
movement, and the whole piece is made 
from the four measures subject and the 
counterpoint which is applied to it at its 
second entrance <5). 

We would call particular attention to 
the phraseology of the first and third 
movements. The little group of notes at 
the end of the first measure of each is char- 
acteristic of the instrumental polyphony 
of the period. In pieces of this sort the 
composer is using several melodic lines 
which move side by side, crossing and re^ 
crossing, in contrary motion up and down, 
etc. These phrases must have a definite 
contour and rhythm if their individuality 
is to be preserved through the "maze. For 
this reason therefore a style peculiar to 
this type of music was developed, in 
which, by definite and characteristic little 
riiythmic figures, the individuality of each 
voice was preserved. All this play of dif- 
ferent parts or voices one against the other 

> Th« Mventh mranra of thti Bonatft. ter ei4iiipta. hu Btb 
tbImi, *nd uch ii dlitlnct from M tfa* othara. 
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^ves the effect of stiffness and almost 
mathematical regularity, and many people 
find it difficult to see the beauty hidden 
within it. Just as it requires a certain im- 
agination and artistic sensitiveness to ap- 
preciate a painting by Boticelli, so must 
those qualities be brought to bear on this 
old mmdc. If we confine our artistic appre- 
ciation to what is in the vernacular, so to 
speak, we are putting ourselves into the 
most unfortunate of intellectual positions. 
Furthermore the opinion of practically all 
competent musicians is that with this 
means of expression <when it reaches its 
full development) some of the noblest and 
most permanent musical compositions 
have been created. 

W p pQ w take for examination .the. -•first 
movement of the Bach violin Sonata. This. 
is a supreme exampleof the polyjtlmiiic 
jtreatment of a short motive. Bach's mind 
was"so> fertile, his imagination so daring 
tiiat-he exhausts every posaibilfty in a 
fet m e au J TEalfz es rompletely all thal-iL 
means; it. is as though it had a life of its 

* Tha (tadent U areed to enmlnfl all faar mOTamenti. A 
Mrfannruiea of tha oompletfl Bonati ihanld be ilTeii in coodm- 
him irith the itiidT or Ihii chipler. A ihort life of Bftch will 
ba found in tb* Qmt UoiUUn Beriee. See >l>o OroTe'i Die- 
tiontrj, Md the Oxford Hiitor; o( Unrie, Vol. IV. 
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own and was born to sprout, blossom and 
die. _ButJigfnvft cnnsSHprir^g th^ aMlTipH.-. 
£[ualities of this movement let us examine , 
its styre~a nd str ucture. Almost the whole 
movement Is made from the opening 
phrase which contains two easily recogniz- 
able elements, viz. : the arch-like motive of 
three notes with which it begins, and the 
motive of eighth notes at the end of meas- 
ure 1. At measure 20, for example, the 
eighth note figure expands into a longer 
group; at measure 19 the violin ^ves out 
the first motive twice as slowly, etc JThe^ 
solo part contains a beautiful counterpoint 
^applied to the theme Hself^fOnreaQ mrt^ 

ffp] this viol'" ^»;ggngP,tn.he. thp.thppnp oT 

' ihe nmvemetrt; btrt-T^er a sm4 of com- 
jnent on Ihe theme. {But the saIienL.£ea- 
ture in the form con^tists in the distribution, 
of harmpnies^round t^nal^ cenlEft. ^i^tifc^ 
out this variety of Tiarmony such a ^0"g_ 
treatment of one idea woutcl be mqnotg% 
nous. The groupings of-HTiese harmonies ' 
divide the movement into sections as fol- 
lows: Section I, measures 1-37, in which 
the piece modulates to its relative major 
(F minor to A flat major) ; section II, 37 
to 88, in which there is more freedom of 
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modulation (D flat major, C minor, E flat 
major, etc.), and section III, 87 to the end, 
which is shorter, which restates the theme 
in the original key, and which concludes 
with an expressive coda. We call the 
student jjarticujar att ention to.ihia hat- 
monic plan as being an element of th e 
greatest miporta nce in the development _Qf 
instrmn ental mu gjc; we shall have occa- 
sion in the following chapter to point out 
how the same result may be attained by 
the disposition of themes. 

We cannot leave this movement without 
referring again to its great beauty, and, in 
doing so, we feel impelled to urge our 
readers to make every effort to realize that 
beauty within themselves. We mean that 
this music is intended primarily to give 
pleasure (as is all music) and is not merely 
skillful or ingenious, and that, if we do not 
get pleasure from it, it is because our 
minds, our feelings and our imaginations 
are unequal to it. This music is rare,_pure 
and undefljed by passion. It is the expies-, 
sion of" an impej^uiDal Jtpin.d^ Bach is a 
kind of philosopher who gazes calmly on 
a world full of turmoil and remains un- 
touched by it He sees the truth dispas- 
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sionately. We, who are full of prejudices, 
of foibles — ^who absorb tod much sensa- 
tional music and literature — are rebuked 
by this calm and equable man, who cares 
little for fame and for money, and a great 
deal for truth and sobriety of thou^t and 
feeling. 
I The "Well Tempered Clavichord" is a 
'' monument to Bach's genius. It contains a 
Prelude and Fugue in each key, major and 
minor, and is a compendium of wisdom in 
sound. The Preludes consisted chiefly of 
free treatment of a subject stated at the 
outset, and were intended as a contrast to 
the formal structure and style of the 
Fugue. The Fugue in G minor, chosen for 
our illustration, is a clear example of this 
form, and we specially commend our stu- 
dents to play it or listen to it many times, 
for, here again, it is not the contrapuntal 
skill of the composer that constitutes its 
charm, but rather the content of the music 
itself. 

"Lavignac describes the Fugue as "a mu- 
sical composition entirely conceived in 
counterpoint, where everything is at- 
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tached, directly or indirectly, to an initial 
motif, the subject". This deBnition would 
apply to the first movement of Bach's Son- 
ata which we have just studied, but there 
are methods of construction employed in 
the Fugue that distinguish it from the free 
Sonata movement These Lavignac enur. 
merates as follows : (1) the sdBject, or prin> 
opal theme; (2) the answer, at the fifth, 
s"ub]ect To special rufes; (3) the couuter-, 
subject, or counter-subjects combined i^ 
double counterpoihfwnKlEe subject; (4) 
the streR6T~m whic¥ the subject and the 
answer areTTrbiight as close together aa 
possible for the sake of heightening the 
mTeresL Lavignac hardly itoes justice fo' 
the aesthetic quality of the best Fugues; 
and he dwells perhaps unduly on rules. 
We may admit that this is the most un- 
yielding of musical forms, but we cannot 
admit that great beauty is not possible 
within it And we would say that the rules 
about its construction have been deduced 
from the Fugues themselves, which were 
not written to fit rules but to fit nature. In 
other words the particular forms of the 
Fugue is but an answer to a necessity con- 
tained within the subject itself. 
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The plan of Bach's G minor Fugue is as 
follows : (I) a section (1-8) containing 
four entrances of the subject around the 
tonal center of G minor — at 1, 2. 4 and 5 — 
measure 3 containing a short interlude, and 
measures 8-11 another leading to the key 
of B flat major; (II) a section (12-18) con- 
taining four entrances of the subject 
around the tonal center of B flat major and 
followed by an interlude (18-21) leading 
to C minor; (III) a section (21-28) contain- 
ing three entrances of the subject around 
C minor; (IV) a section (28-34) containing 
I the Stretto (with subjects overlapping). 
\ During the ^'period we have beeiL dis : 
cussing there were other important forms 
being evolved, some of which 'inffuenced 
the Symphony. Chief among these wajt 
the Overture, a resultant of the growth. o£- 
Opera. From being merely a fan-fare or 
call to attention, if ^ew ■nrtCT-a'COfie'fent. 
piece containing several movements. T.uN 
li*s Overtures (1633-1687) may be taken as 
^ical. They usually began with a slow 
introduction which was followed byafasT^ 
ihovement in contrapuntal style, and they _ 

"A complets >eeoiiDt at the period will b> (oiuid in tlia 
OifciTd Hiitorj of Moiie, Vol. Jjf. 
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sometim es con tained dance tunes, the bal- 
Kt being' comriJonlH' operas of t Iie"^e r"ibJ. 
TnTconcluslon we wishlfTpoiht out that 
our study of this period has been made 
solely for the purpose of examining those 
elements of form and style which directly 
affected the symphony. It would otherwise 
be impossible to pass so lightly over the 
first part of the XVIIIth century with its 
wealth of choral music and its highly di- 
versified expression. 

SUPPLEMENTABT StTBJECTB FOE STUDY 

BameiHi, Gavotte and Tuifttions in A minor, for 
piBDo (pnblislied by Schirmer, price 30 eta.)- Conperin, 
Bondo "La Bandoline," for piADO (Schirmer, price 18 
cts.). Bach, Invention No. 13 in two Toicee, for piano 
(Pel«rs edition No. SOI, price 30 eta.). Bach, tFantuia 
in C minor (in volume ii of Schirmer edition, price 30 
ehi.). A collection of Dances from Bach's Snltea and 
Pvrtitiiis wiU be found in Litolfl edition No. 38S. 
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THE SONG 



SUBJECTS FOE STUDY 
Songa from Hadow'a "Souss of tlie BritiBli lalanda" 



, 1 (Bchirmer edition. 

The title to this chapter is intended to 
include the spontaneous folk-song, the 
more conscious songs of the XVIIth and 
XVIIIth century (as far as they serve our 
general purpose) and the operatic Aria. 
"Song", as we use the term, means vocal 
melody, as opposed to melody for instru-^ 
n^ents. In the beginning these two _wer£_ 
sometimes synonymous — since the . sagje 

^ terms were often used for both singing and 
dancing — ^hut, as instruments develop edTa 
particular instrumental lori gTiapft or 

.' phraseolo^, - was- -^ i s oov ercd.^ Melody, 
which is rightly esteemed as one test of a 
composer's greatness, is continually de- 
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veloping and its phraseology coDtinually 
cbangiDg, but it always obeys certain in- 
destructible laws of proportion and bal- 
ance. These may be observed in the folk- 
songs mentioned in this chapter as well as 
in themes of the Symphony by C^sar 
Franck. which is the subject of our last 
chapter. 

Folk-tunes, however, are distingmshed 
from mere conscious melodies by being in- 
dependent of any accompanying chords. 
Not only did they originally have no har- 
mony, but harmony was not a part of the 
consciousness of tiiose who first created 
them. The later song composer thinks his 
melodies from the basis of the particular 
harmony current during his time— or, per- 
haps, of harmony which he will make cur- 
rent The composer of a folk-soug thinks 
in terms of rhythm and outUne; modula- 
tions are incidental. 

Our study of the various types of song 
Is lufended, first, 16 show what forms and, 
DietHods "' 6V expression were evolved 
tbrou^ them and, second, how these 
forms and methods were absorbed by the 
symphony^ We wish to distinguish be- 
tween the actual use of folk-tunes in sym- 
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phon ic music, and their influence u pon i t 
That Tolk-tunes h"ave"Beeh exlensiveTy used 
in 'symphonic and chamber musicals well 
kncwn to all musicians; it is- also true, 
though not so evident, that composers. 
when desiring some simple form..ii£-£X^ 
riresslonrufTerfwnte in the ^axit^sii-t^k — -^ 
music "Two great examples of. tbi»-jaax_ 
he mentioned, namely, the theme ofjbe 

.*Finale to BeetHoven's NintitSymjiluuiyi — -. 

-and the ffeat C major theme in ffie Fin ale 
tp Brahms' First -S ymph a nyi 

We have already referred to the absence 
of 'harmonic lnlTuence"^ih foIE-songs, and 
welQ^WpotBt ont fliul lliw-nalurutty rtiiHie 
of greater importance the ffispdsillbn oE. 
rtijthms. And, since the primiHve singers 

'of folk-melodies were probably quite un- 
tutored in the art of music, it is interesting 
to observe how keen a sense of form thev 
had, and how surely their instincts Igd 
I hem in t he right direction. (We must, 

I In maur ol Hsydii'i tympliODiea, Id DtoHIi'i "Nav 
WotM" iTrnptianr. in tlit icbsrio ot Beettaoren'i pUno trio, 
op. 97, la tbe (low moTemcnt of TchiikoTtkT'i itrlnt qaanet. 
op. 11, In Haydn'i "Emperor" quartet knd In Qrieg't tIoUb 
■oDKlai — to msDtloD ODlr (bau which come to oar mind at 

1 Th« itndeiit (taanld siamlna thsae two themai In eonnae- 
tlon with tha chaptar. 

■ There are eicaptlona to thli — chlaflr In eonntriea poaaeu- 
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however, accept the theory that the best of 
t^ese songs represent the result of geaera- 
tions of use dur inf^ V jiFcb tVtpy "grfiHnfllly 
attaine d their perfect form.) 

No true melody can dispense altogether 
with rhythmic variety. The two extremes 
are found in the great *tuDe in the Finale 
to Beethoven's Ninth Symphony, and in 
Dvof&k's well known Humoresque. In the 
former there are ten equal notes in suc- 
cession before any change in the rhythm 
occurs; in the latter there are ten groups 
of two unequal notes. "Barbara Allen, an 
old English melody, illustrates how a tune 
may be held together by one rhythmic 
figure; in this tune every phrase begins 
with two eighth notes followed by a quar- 
ter note. One of the most beautiful of old 
melodies is that called '"The Flight of the 
Earls". Here we find a perfect balance 
of 'rhythms not only between the phrases 
but between the sections of the whole 
tune. 

This ghythmic bal a nce is an im portant 

* Th>M two Innei ihoold ba pUyad In counecUou with tbli 

■»o. SO Id "SoBgiat thi Blitid IiUndi." 

• No. «« In Hadow't book. 

TA flne Hmmpla of bithlr orgsDlied rhythmi mar ba found 
In tho alow moTemmt ol BaethOTen'a plane aonat*. op. IB. 
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dement, in form but it must be .cQuyle.^ 
with a balance in the contour of the melodjr 
^so before perfection can be'airamed (ttie 
contour being determined by the pitch). 
In "The Flight of the Earls" this balance is 
brought about with great skill. Should we 
draw an imaginary line through the notes 
of "measure 1-5 we should find a certain 
resemblance in outline between it and a 
similar line drawn through measures 5-9; 
from measure 9 to 13 a new con- 
tour is found, while the last phrase (begin- 
ning in measure 13) has the identical con- 
tour of the first phrase of the song, save in 
its first and last notes. We have gone into 
this matter in detail, because we wish to 
specially emphasize here the difference be- 
tween these two properties of melody — 
rhythm and contour. Looking at the song 
as a whole we find it to consist first of a 
phrase (1-5) — (which is repeated in order 
to fill out the four-line verse), then, a 
phrase of contrast (9-13), (rhythmically 
drawn from a portion of phrase one) and 
then a restatement of the first phrase (13- 
17). This might be expressed by the for- 
mula A, B, A, We here refer the student to 

■Ooantinf th* putial mum* u 1. 
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the harmonic plan of the Fugue, and of 
the movement in Bach's violin sonata de- 
scribed in chapter II where the same gen- 
eral purpose is carried out by another 
means. And we may point out here that 
this plan of statement, contrast and re- 
statement embodies the most familiar and 
important of musical forms since it is found 
in songs, in dance tunes, in 'Romances, 
Nocturnes, etc., as well as in Symphonies. 
The repetition of the first phrase of this 
song, which we have attributed to the four- 
line verse, is a common device in music 
without words and is due to the necessity 
of impressing more clearly on the hearer 
the principal phrase or subject We shall 
see in later chapters how this device is em- 
ployed in symphonic movements. We 
leave to the student the discovery of fur- 
ther beautiful details in this song— such as 
the poise on the first note in measures 5 
and 13, the upward course towards the 
dominant at the end of measure 8, etc. 
Students should examine the following 
songs in Hadow's book: No. ^. "Early 

*8m SchnBuan'i Kutntnck* In T mijor, Obapls'i Nod- 
torn*, op. 87, Mo. 1, snd Bntami' Intormeiio, op. IIT. Ho. 1. 
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One Morning"; No. 52, »"*'New Wells"; No. 
28, "Llwyn Onn" (with its delightful trans- 
fereDce of a rhythmic figure from the first 
part of the phrase). No. 40, "Ar Hyd*y Nos" 
(where a steady tramping rhythm is used 
in the central section as a foil to the broken 
rhythm of the first and last). No. 23, in 
which occurs an interesting arrangement 
of melodic phrases. 

Xhe-ior£gping Hnrrjptinn of Ihfi formal 
properties of folk-nilisic__iB_ intended to 

focus the reader's nttpntinn an Ihp gjiiip]?^ 

"principles of structure embodied t herein . 
^ and-particulariy to show that tHese'p nnM- 
ples existed outside music and were not 
'inherent In tiiis-^cLalnne." ""We shall tfe^ 
quently take occasion in later chapters to 
drive home this truth, namely, that all art 
is an expression of human life in tenp s 
of beauty. No art can violate tUe inexor- 
able laws of life; the placing of objects on 
a canvas, the moulding of clay into forms 
of beauty, the portrayal of character and 
incident in words — all these are subject to 
those laws which existed before art began 
— unive nalia ante rem. 

II We flT* the old nams of the tnn* In eseb cms. BtndenU 
kr« nr(ed M inTMtinte aamj more Fi>lb.(oii|i than are re- 
forrad to hen; mo tE» Boimann TOlnmoi nanod In onr inppla- 
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^olk-soDgs existed in all countries, and 
b etray their origiri q ui te plain ly tx (urns 
of phraseology, by intervals, b y qual ity of 
sentiment, etc . Their sincerity and their 
beauty were such that they were sure 
sooner or later to have an influence on the 
music of the school-men, and, soon after 
the death of Palestrina, and the rise of 
secular forms, we find evidences enou^ 
that this influence was making itself felt. 
Madrigals, at first purely polyphonic, began 
to take on elements of free melody, until 
in England there appeared the Glee, 
"Ford's "Awake, Sweet Love", represents 
this transition, for it has qualities belong- 
ing to each type, its melody is free and un- 
touched by the prevailing style of contra- 
puntal phraseology, while it employs, at 
the same time. Imitation, and other devices 
of counterpoint It is interesting to remem- 
ber that this song was written with ac- 
companiment for the lute. This clearly 
indicates the tendency away from the poly- 
phonic style, for the lute was particularly 
unsuited to that form of expression, iis 
strings being plucked in playing (as in the 
guitar). 

UBora 1680; dbd tM8. 
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Finally we would point out, first, that the 
^olk^Qn4_ba,^ Toimd for its elf a perfectly. 
lo^cal and adequate form by me ans of 
which phrases were disposed [g rrlalign In 
each other and to the whole so as tp..gi£e 
the requisite impression of unity a ndya .- 
rie^; "second, that at the' close of t he great 
polypHbnlc pfp'"fl ■- nmpn°'"'° ^fp"" *" ■"!**- 
Tolk-tunes, and, as time went on, to t ake 
Jthiem as models for their own th emes, so 
that ultimately we arrive at su ch"ineIodies^ 
as those, in the slow movements of Beer 

ihoven's Symphonies, nearly nllfif whirh 

owe their origin to this pn'mTti ye impul se^ 
fowards pure melody. 

The songs thus far considered in this 
chapter have been limited to single verse 
or strophic form; however many verses the 
poem contained there was only one piece of 
music for them all. We now turn to more 
highly individual form of musical expres- 
sion in which melody is inore conscious 
and harmooy enters as a means of exprg^- 
^on. But before discussing these forms it_ 
, is necessary to refer to the rise of tJpeiafc 

The ""Florentine Revolution", so called 

■9e«a Apthorp'i "Th« Opera, Put and PraieBt;" psbliahad 
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^about 1600). was a n attempt on the part of 
some Florentine nobIes_(with.ffihonUKfire 
associated twQjKeU kaasn-liuisicians. Peri 
auiTCaccini) to revive the Greek Drama, 
and supply music for it. It is well named 
a "KevoiuGoh" forlt cast off all the stored- 
up wisdom of the past four centuries as 
embodied in vocal polyphony, and tried 
to substitute for it an untried method of 
expression. Apthorp says that "the aboli- 
tion of counterpoint meant, Dotliing more 
or less than wiping out the only form of 
music then known". This statement should 
be modified since there were at that time 
numberless people plou^ng; sewing, or 
rocking children in their arms, while they 
sang for their own joy beautiful songs per- 
haps of their own making. But it is true 
that the musical materials for such a pur- 
pose as these reformers held did not exist 
They wanted music to be merely the ex- 
pression of the sentiments of the text, and 
when we consider that harmony hardly ex- 
isted at all as a means of expression in it- 
self, that free musical forms were in their 
infancy, that there was no true orchestra 
and that the only free melody was to be . 
found in folk-music (which these Iheortsts 
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evidently had never heard of, or else 
scorned) we can easily imagine how vague 
and inconclusive were their early attempts. 
But (we emphasize the terrible word), all 
these conditions were as nothing before 
the one means of musical expression which 
the Florentines did have at their disposal— 
a means which from that day to this has 
commanded in the world of music a larger 
allegiance than any other. That means of 
expression is the singing voice. How great 
the pleasure experienced by people gener- 
ally through singing regardless of what is 
sung, is known to everyone. And one 
might venture the generalization that this 
has been one of the strongest influences on 
the art of music, an influence not by any 
means always beneficial to it. The singing 
voice, then, alone or combined with others, 
and a meager orchestra were the musical 
materials at hand. With this scant ward- 
robe Opera first appeared in the world. 
But, in attempting to make their solo music 
merely a vehicle for the words, were not 
these composers basing their art on a prin- 
ciple long afterwards adopted by Wagner 
and perfected by "DeBussy? It is interest- 

»Iii "Pellau et Ugliund*." 
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ing, however, to read (in Apthorp's book) 
a contemporaneous comment on a singer 
who took the leading part in ""Daphne", 
the first of these Florentine operas. He 
writes as follows: "She was no beauty, 
but the foremost songstress of her time. 
She ornamented the written **monody with 
long flouridies and turns * * * which 
disfigured it, but were much in fashion, 
and the singer Peri praises them highly**. 
''So*', says Apthorp, "at the very first dawn 
of Opera did the virtuoso singer have her 
share in the business, and have her 'dis- 
figuring* flourishes condoned by the com- 
poser^*. The "long flourishes and turns" 
referred to in the foregoing are partly the 
expressions of one of the very oldest 
human instincts — the instinct for "decora- 
tion — and partly (shall we say largely) to 
an instinct that belongs to childh(H>d, and 
which we call, in children, *^"showing ofT'. 
From that day to this the public has been 

14 Short qnoUtloDi from PaH'i "Enirdle*" irlll ba found 
luder "Operi" la OroTe'i Dletianmrr. 

<■> VouoAj rneuii mails with ona malodj ■■ oppowd to 
polrnhony, wl»h nun^. 

"Tha initlnct raiaaU Itult unooK priniltlTa ptoplai to 
dreu, In tha cirrlni of wooden weapoci, or irtlelai (or domaitle 



lL»T"l 
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applauding these "disfiguring flourishes'* 
even though they sometimes quite obscured 
the composer's intention, by transferring 
the interest of the listener from the music ~ 
itself to the manner of performing it And 
composers were by no means above re- 
proach in this matter, since they them- 
selves occasionally took advantage of the 
love of display among their listeners. As 
Brander Matthews "says : "If we once be- 
gin to notice tricks of method, we shall 
not apprehend the message. If we fall to 
admiring the poet's dexterity in juggling 
with sounds, we shall not really listen to 
what he is talking about". Bagehot, in his 
"Literary Studies", says of such ornate art 
as this : "It works not by choice and selec- 
tion, but by accumulation and aggregation. 
The idea is not, as in the pure style, pre- 
sented with the least clothing it wiU en- 
dure, but with the richest and most in- 
Tolved clothing that it will admit". 
/ The popularity of Opera as a fq^x-oL 
'^muskaL-expresslon began, then, about th£ 
year 1600 and has_continued everjince™ 
we do not attempt to describe it further, 

mId "A Btmdj In TarUaeatloD" (pnb. HonthtoB-MiOln 
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nor to trace the course of its development, 
for such a proceeding would lead us far 
from our subject But we do wis h to de- 
s cribe its influence on itif «trnrllirr and 
style of melody, p er se. Let us therefore 
now examine three Italian songs or arias 
of the XVIIth ceniury and, note particularly _" 
ffonrwhat_80uree5_^iex_Breji£iiKed>- 
"tJoDoncini's "Arietta is a fine example 
^^i type.' The student will note how im- 
portant in this song is the accompaniment 
the beginning of which not only outlines 
briefly the melody of the song itself, but 
shows some influence of the contrapuntal 
style. But ojir^^chijef attention 8hQjHld_j)e_ 
centered on the characteristics of the mel- 
ody itself. We should note that the tune 
i§ mucH^'ore" conscious "IhaiT'a fblE-song 
ever i s ; that it is complicated fn lis phrase- 
lolofiY f measures 4 and l"l)jJhMThephrases ^ 
of the musTc~do~nol corre spond to those oT 
tlt g versed fo r tSg lines are repeated several 
tuneau .order-to -fill out the musical form; 
and that both in melody and harmony' il 
fdHows the plMror5fateme'nf,""contract and,' 
restatement already referred to, the mel- 



imall Arlk (or Mm). 



d dUd iu 1T08. 
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od^ haviog a first part ext endiog to meas- 
uce 111, ana^enlereff aroiiod AilaU-S cln"- 
tral part quite in contrast to the first, and 
containing two tonal centers (C minor, 
measure 16, and F minor, measure 19) and 
a final part which is an exact repetition in 
every detail of the first This Arietta, then, 
derives itself from (1) the fluent vocal 
style so prevalent in Italy; (2), the contra- 
puntal style of the old Madrigal accom- 
paniments, and (3) (though the direct in- 
fluence is fain!) from the simple melody of 
the people. 

"'"Vittoria mio core" hy Carissimi is an 
interesting example of XVllth century 
songs for it has a frank dance rhythm of 
great vigor and charm while, at the same 
time, it contains florid passages character- 
istic of the vocal style of the period (see 
measure 25-28). 

"Consolati e spera" by *'D. Scarlatti is 
even more interesting on account of its ex- 
pressive quality. Its phraseology is not 
unaflfected by Uie earlier schools of com- 
posers — witness the constantly recurring 

to From tbe Antholon of TMIliD 8chi(. Note tb« title 
"Oftntita" now oied lOlel; tor ehonl piecta. OkriHiml wu 
' " d in ieT«, The lorjn o( thi» tont iboald 
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rhythmic figure first appearing in the 
pianoforte part in measure 2 — ^yet it has a 
free, melodious beaufy of its own, which 
is essentially vocaL And we should care- 
fully note that while Florentine Revolution 
had, indeed, turned music into a new and 
unused channel, the fundamental strength 
and reasonableness of the contrapuntal 
style was bound to bring it back again, and 
we find composers of vocal music in the 
latter part of that century tuniing to it 
again. In all this process of the develop- 
ment of pure melody we feel that the 
world of natural beauty was just opening 
;' to the vision of composers. 
y ^JhgMrly examples of _Uie.,aymiilioay»- 
Vi wluch._aS~.the""suHject8 of aur.ji£xL-Wo 
' chapters, we shall plainly see the influeiu« 
,^_boffi~l^tt-^ong_and.-japfiEa-^_The sym- 
phony evoIvedTin the course of time, a 
^dtrbf "spe euh u f lU uwu, btrt fn the sloat 
movements ofnearly allTBe symphonies 
under discussion in this book there are evi- 
^^CM'of' tlie influ e nce o f TEe song. 



£0A ^UHN LCE2 If'-pTo Lr^„ ,.y ■ ■""Sl'' 
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8UPPLBMENTAET SUBJECTB FOB STUDY 

In Tolume II of "International Volksliederboch," 
•dited bj Beimann (pablished by Bimroek, price tl.l3), 
tbe foUowing Songs, Nos. 38, 40, 41, 60, uid 63. In 
volume I of "Das denteclies VolksliedeTbucIi " edited 
b/ Beimami (publuhed by Simrock, price (1,13), Noe. 
6| 8, 10, and 15. (There are tliree Tolnmes in each set, 
each Toliune is valnable.) In the Anthology referred to 
in text of this chapter, the lecond Aria by Paisiellft, 
page 134; the Arietta by Caldera, page S7; the Arietta 
by Peigoleai, page 99. 
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THE CLASSIC SYMPHONY— I 

SUBJECTS FOB STTTDT 
Hajdn Sjmpbonr No. 2 in D msjor. (Peter* edition 
No. 197 eontkiM twelve B;mpliouiea for piano tolo; priM 
75 ctB, No. 186* eontsina aix RTmphonieB for one piUM, 
four hands; priea 68 ets.) All lymplioiiiM studied are to 
be bad in small orebestral seoie. 

The compositions thus far studied have 
, revealed how fine an art can he even in 
>i''the early stages of its development Per- 
Ifection is relative. We ask of art only th at 
it sh all b e sin cerCt^that it shall find a meth- 
od oJexpression suited to th^ thin£ it has 
Jo say, and that it shall be skillful in say- 
ing TL These 'condttTdfls- Tire- ftiWllcd"tla 
Uie best of the music of this early time in 
spite of the limitations of the material. 
As an art advances iLxQDtinuallj. reaches , 
out into wi der rang es of hu m an th ou^it 
"5S^dTeeIing. Human life did not differ ma- 
teriafly, for example, in the XVth and 
XVIth centuries, yet Velasques' paintings 
are quite different from those of Carpaccio 
and this difference is partly due to au ad- 
vance in technique, and partly to a widen- 
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ing of the painter's vision. The difference 
between a novel by Meredith and one by 
Thadceray, Is likewise a difference in the 
use of words as well as in the purposes of 
the authors. But in mil"'" ^^p'-'' yas also 
the continual discoyerjr of new raw mate - 
rial, of new combinations of. noteg in 
chords never us ed befor e, and of new tons 
cpIaE&ioJjistruments. Furthermore, while 
, painters could learn perspective, fore- 
/ shortening, the effects of light and shade, 
; etc., from nature herself, ^e compoafers^ 
jjould look nowhere in the outer world and 
find a model for combining soun^tinto 
chords or themes. All hTs "deviceihaa to 
be tested by his own inner sense of fitness. 
He was continually experimenting with 
new chords, new themes, new forms, and 
continually reaching out for means of mak- 
ing his music significant. Th e increased ■ 
tendency tq use harmfinY as "a means "oT 
fojm — to arrange-- themes — a¥ouQd__J{mal 
centres-^is perhapsJhfi_chi£f .characteristic 
.Qf the pejiiod w£ have hs£u disouBgigg. We^ 
shall see how this tendency, affecte<i_fllfi-_ 
symphony, how it came to be of the ut. 
most importance In instrumentar'igaaic — ■ 
and finally how it began to be modified. 
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But a still mo re djfflcult problem was 
pi^epiea to composers wEo^tyS^ seeRiiia 
.to create lf))p"gf;r fnrTh«: i nitt was tVip. prob- 
leih of subjects, which iu a long orchestral 
piece becomes a matter of the greatest im- 
portance. Neither in music nor in litera - 
ture is it possible to create a great work of 
Ot"Tni~a~TrTvraT"suEJecr^''A Tlieme "that- 
vould be qui te _ satisfactory for a short 
pianoforte piece would be entirely inade- 
qu gte for % jypiphQ"y- Just as the subject 
of Wordsworth's "The Daffodils" would be 
inadequate for an Epic poem. Further- 
more, it is obvious that development im- 
plies a state of incompleteness. A melody 
like "Annie Laurie" is like a rose that is 
blown. For purpos es o f "development", 
as the term is used in music, a tHeme must 
be in th e bud . Nearly all the great sym-. , 

. phonic movements embodying this idea of , 
growth are based on incomplete nonlyric ,' 
themes, often broken in outline, but al- ^ 
ways containii^ some characteristic rhyth- 
mic form or figure. Now rhythm is the vi- 

. brant and living element in all music, and 
these rhythmic figures have a vitality of 
their own which is gradually released as 
the composition progresses. The great 
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symphonic themes of Beethoven are pent 
up torrents which finally break forth car- 
rying everytlUDg before them. They do 
not depend on beauty or regulari^ of 
outline, nor on luxuriance of harmony, for 
in neither of these qualities is there any 

I such energy as lies hidden in their rhythms. 
Rhythmic energy is like the sap in the rose 
bush; and if we were pursuing the sub- ' 
Iject to a conclusion we should point out 
that rhythm is the basis of all things — that 
color, light, sound, and all life, everywhere, 
are rhythms. 

^ It is obvi ous ajs q ttiat long symphonic 
mjoyements need smnethin g , m or e than a 
" successi on pf_thernes^ for. auch an airan ge- 
.meot .would not only be uninteresting, hi it. 
would lead nowhere^ J^iterature, Jn ■"'>'ir^' 
tiie element of uhiealso enters^had^ al- 
ready fo und a ineatis ' "cf "expf eswon , for. 
Jarge forms. Both the novelist ""j thf, d*^- 
j.HTiqHTt Tlfl'i BVnlvfd ll^p pTnTi nf firn |_j fHHng . 

the problem qtiH prftsmting thr rhF*""**"''^! 
.etc.; second, developing the plot ^th 
diversity and rapidity Qtaclioa^ and 4hird, 
solving the problem and unifyiag-thcailua: 
tions, etc Or the composer perhaps . 
thought on life itsetf, and remembering its 
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•^ 



yniith. iTfflfihnnH and old age. Ho wever, 
t faia may he q new (arm waa forced up oa 
him by thf '•""'<i*iO"'' "^ ^^^ "^*i .and_ he^ 
doubOws felt the nftp^jtsitv of makiof; tha t 
form true ♦» ^inift" ''^'^- — 

As a reBult of almost endl ess experi- 
meiiTJr~a >ingle forpi of peat tlejupility 
and scope was evolved. This we now call ^ 

"'"S onata Form". It was used^ chiefly for 
the first movement of syinpKbmes" a'nT"wai 
founded on certain univer sally r ecogn ized 

JSrinciples of structm- e. Because of its 
great importance as a factor in the devel- 
opment of pure music we present below 
a tabulated view of it 



3 Introdnetion. Developmaiit See- . ^Mine I. 
jTbemaL tion. Theme II (in 

Theme n (n- "Free Fantarift." tonie). 

laUdke;). Great DiverBitr Coda (theme). 

Ci>da (themoi}. of mtHodj and 

hannonj. 
Action, interpla)' 
of themes, etc. 
Dnalitj of Har- Plnralitf of Bar- U n 1 1 ? of Har- 
mony, monj. mouy. 

It will be seen at once that this plan is 

1 "Son>t> Form" Is aanietlinM nllid "Flrit UoTtmcnt 
Fom." TbsM t«ra« are not ipiilied Id tha BohbU or Sjm- 
pbmr ■■ » wbalB bnt to one moTement 011I7. 

• IntrodaBtioii optional. Cods mouit •ndluf, it mifht or 
mifbt not coBlaln a theme at lli own. 
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_SCJ_onlY^ ex tension of that often used 
in folk-so D^ and other simple pieces, but 

Jliat _it reprea entsTa n iuch Tii gher type of. 
f^ H~ early examples ~of the 
sonata' anT symphony some of the most 
important elements in this form were rudi- 
mentary. In the first movement of 'Philip 
Emmanuel Bach's pianoforte Sonata in F 
minor and in many similar movements 
by Haydn the second theme is merely an- 
other version of the first, while the devel- 
opment sections of his early sonatas and 
symphonies were crude and sometimes 
even inconsequential. The difFerjtail-Heit. 
tions of a piece in sonata fgnjLisferfijmiifi- 

'ciearly indicated., _Tfie first section fA) 
always closed with a double"" 6ar and was 
always repeated; the second section, ."(BJJ 

"ended where the first theme re-entered in 

TK ori^nal form ; and eacfi"s"ecjion_waa us u- 
ally "pimctuated" by a succession of for- 

"mal chords. 

Haydn's symphony in *D major is a good 
example of his more mature style. Its 

■ p. E. Btch VM ■ piODsar to mulctil tann. Both Hiidn 
•Dd HouTt aekiiowltdied tbair debt to him. The reader ihoold 
eiamlne thli Sonita (Fetori edition No. 2T<I eontBina t pikoa- 
forta Banatta; price SO cti.). 

<Tha Introdncllon la In D minor, but tba STinphoD/ takai 
it* ker nBin* tram the llrat movemsBt. 
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themes are melodious and naive, and its 
structure is format 'Haydn came of peas- 1 
ant stock and had a meager education, but I 
he managed through practical experience \ 
of music to absorb all the information 
about it that was necessary to him, and liis 
inventive genius continually led him to ex- 
periment with new materiaL No other com- 
poser has contributed so much to the devel- 
opment of the symphony. TTny^^n'a «ntink»g--- 
t^ at E jsenstBf^' ■■■"""'■''*"^ "f thr fnllnwing 
Jnstruments:^IaaLJlui£a*_lKfl_Qhfles» two, 
bassoons, lour homs, two trumpets, kettle- 
drums and.lhe. usual strings; two clartrrrti 
sere flnnTly nfldad-— 

The introduction to this symphony 
serves chiefly as a call to attention; ito 
theme is not beard again in the course of 
the four succeeding movements. The prin- 1 
cipal subject of the first movement *(1-16) 
is a characteristic Haydn tune divided into \ 
equal parts with a half close (semicolon) 
at the end of the first, and a full close 
(period) at the end of the second. This is 

> A iliDrt life at Btfin will ba found in ttag Qrtst If ulcluiB 
a«i«i (pnb. Bcrlbnar) . Qrore'i DIctloaan bai ■ t<«>d bli>(rjiph- 
Ical artlcte. 8m alia Hadaw ''A OrastUn OorapoMr" (pab, 
e«IeT * Co., London). 

■ Hendsrion'i "The OrehHtra and Orthutnl Hoaia" 
(Seiibnor) nu; bs eoninltod. 

f Conating th» Arit meaatua of lb« Allofn aa 1. 
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followed by a passage (16-34) which serves 
as a bridge to the second subject while, at 
the same time, acting as a further 'exposi- 
tion of the first A long symphonic move- 
ment requires a more extended statement 
of its thesis than is necessary in a short 
piece — just as the novel begins more de- 
liberately than the short story. The second 
subject (in a related key) begins at meas- 
ure 34. It is 'derived from the first subject 
and it ends with unnecessary obviousness 
at measure 48. Then follows the first 
theme half in the same key as the second, 
half freely treated with modulations 
(59^2) and counterpoints (50, 62, 65) and 
ending with a conventional flomish 
(70-83). A coda then enters on a theme 
reminiscent of theme I (88). 

We have stated the arrangements of this 
part of the movement to show how forma- 
tive it is, and in order that the student 
may compare it in detail with a similar 
section in a Mozart or Beethoven sym- 
phony. Tlje defp< ;f in it is q \jw}t o f vnri - ^ 
ety. Were fiie7secQiid.,aillliect-a_iiialinct — 

SHakiura 18 Tep«ati tlia TbTtbni of 1; meaitira ZG U da- 
rlTed from tha melody of meiiure S, etc. 

* Ueigniei B<-SS are derlTod from raeMorB 8; ST-B8 tiota 
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and individual t hfim ^ th^s ti ffed woiiL L 
largely disap pear. 

The development section be^ns after the 
double bar and extends through measure 
176. It is made almost entirely from the 
little motive in measures 3 and 4, which 
persists throu^out save at measure 129, 
when a phrase built up from the coda 
theme appears for a moment. This por- 
tion of a movement in sonata form may be 
long or short according to the significance 
of the original material. 

The restatement, measure 177 to the end, 
omits the quasi second subject and keeps 
close to the tonic key throughout The 
reader should compare it with the first 
section, and should compare the whole 
movement with the tabular view of sonata 
"orm on page 57. 

The theme of the slow TTinY'Tnfitit of a 
sjonphony is almost always a ^gpi^lete— 
^yHfiiJ^^^^'^yt me31tatTv e.or ryrn fnntfim 
Native in character, andiHerefore iinsnije ^ 
for ^S gg^QpPii^pt^^ i^J^""" P*^^ iiBiint]2_ 
rleypiHol: that rfivthmic enei^ which 
characterizes .the_ themesJof_Brst moye-_ 
ments. T he object of the comjoser.imi»t — - 
be, therefore, to 'prwent the complete 
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t heme in different' lifiht a, to vary it perhaps 
by omam e ntatiog or otHer jjpviSi^- T^f I'l J 
Palace other complete themes in_ j:ontraa t-j 
^tlLit^^ConseguenUy we find mostslow 
movements to consist oi sections ofalmost 
equal TengtB^ ^'&cSf containmg Tts ' jwfi rngF ^ 
terial. If the first section is in majo r the ^ 
second may be in minnr—itiiniii ]|'Tiuikj{n "^ ^ 
E^ l56mg always. JesirahleTor t he second 
sectioij max.be different in fharaM^f fmm ^ 
the iarst 

The slow movement of this Haydn sym- 
phony follows this regular sectional plan, 
the divisions being as follows: (1) meas- 
ures 1-37, containing all the thematic ma- 
terial; (2) measures 38-83, in which the 
theme is first given in minor, then its rela- 
tive major (B flat, measure 57); (3) 
measures 84-131, beginning as in section 1, 
then varied (92), then modulative freely; 
(4) 132 to end, this section being cur- 
tailed. This movement closely resembles 
the variation form. It differs from it be- 
cause the theme is twice presented in its 
original form in the middle of the piece — 
\ . measures 83 and 100. 
" !/ The third rnov''™^'**--"^ thf lenrly gym- 
^ phonies was almost always a minue^ tiie 
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V}}'' ftnraivnw pf J*'? BHJfi^ Haydn acceler- 
ated the old minuet tempo and treated the 
theme in the free "style. His simplicity 
of character and his feeling for folk melody 
led him away from the more constrained 
contrapuntal style of his predecessors, and 
his minuets are gay, tuneful and naive. 
This movement requires, therefore, little 
comment or analysis, hut there are certain 
important details to which we wish to call 
attention, and which relate to the all im- 
portant element of rhythm. At the very 
outset **(2) Haydn makes use of a cross 
rhythm. He writes in three-four time 
and the natural accent falls on the first 
chorid, hut he immediately shifts the ac- 
cent to the third beat (measure 2), 
thereby causing a perplexity as to the po- 
sition of the accents. Then, after the 
rhythm is fairly settled in threes, he pro- 
ceeds to cross it with a series of figures in 
twos, the passage in the bass of measures 
27-28 being in two-four time. We have 
already referred (in chapter 11) to the use 
of this device by composers. The reader 
should note the relation of the trio theme 

10 Compart thti Hinnet iritb > dance mOTmtBot fTDm ■ Soils 
01 FarlttOT ot Baeb. 

11 We count the partial msMuma ■« 1. 
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to that of the minuet, proper, the trio be- 
ing largely made from the first three notes 
of the minuet Thig_ movement is in th e 
old three parljform common to many e arly . 
dances and !*_pj:ifi£ilA~^f'"B ^^^ T^innpt, R 
die &fo, and A thr minuat ngiiini - 
The ^jF inale of thjs s ym phnny i'» th9 mnnt- 

iM^rpq>iTi£jTw^vp|]1pTit nt fjig four. It haS 

greater variety , more adequate thematic 
Tnaltiflaf mufa^mare interesting develop:- 
'ment section. But more important still it 
contains passages in which the activity of 
the rhythms ceases for a time and a certain 
tranquillity pervades the music This is as 
essential in a long and vigorous symphonic 
piece as is a certain amount of vivid move- 
ment in a long meditative composition. 
The constant use in music of any one 
rhythmic or melodic form of expression de- 
feats its own end. The mind demands 
variety as well as unity. Haydn makes 
skillful use of this device In the passage 
beginniag at measure 84, and again at 
measure 171. and these passages are not 
merely empty chords, for they derive their 
theme from the group of eighth notes in 

" S«e Hadow "A Oqatlui Oonpour" for tha orlcla ot thU 
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measure 13. The reader should also note 
the use Haydn makes of contrapuntal de- 
vices — as in measures 101-107 where the 
motive of the first theme is used against 

theme in the bass. 
^_ ThB «Y^ph»nif^ nf Haydn may he said 
to open a new world to instrTlFl'""tfll nia-^ 
SIC. It no longer need dw ell in solitude-- 

deriving its impulses from the past It 

may now take^the open road'; it maj .lioai 
3eaT directly witETliuman experience, ex-_ 
press . fiimplf hiimnn joy^- aad- so rr a w a- i»- 
conunon terms. It has found at last. the. 
fi^.M^HP^^L^^'^ alone a great art Qaii_be 
b iiilt. namely, "orT TEose '.eTeqiKp'" '" ''^'^ 
which are conm ion toaljjieQple. All great 
literature, painting and sculpture verify 
this principle. 

We do not mean by the foregoia^-^«rt- 
J jaydrf aTfalned" to any great degth of. es»- 
pressiQn,. JUL. to any^_gi*eat imagiaative 
I^eight, but *hnt ^^p iTifiigjpn in^v jnfttrii- 
iQental music jjf ttie clear, and.vitajizing 
principle of folk-songs was an all-impor^ 
tant factor in its growth. Folk-music, as 
such, soon almost disappeared from sym- 
phonies, but its influence is felt to this day 
in freedom of melodic outline, and par- 
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licl^atl3L Jn JjfiEdanL pf , rhxfelSiJfid^S't^^ 
we to trace back toJheir^ource_ihe themes 
of B^pthlf)' ^*'"''' "y^c J^O-Tlif.'L qtfl- -sb rtnl i mr' -^ 
most-invariably find. Pur8elveaJ)ack. in thp . 
simple world of folk-lore. The earth is the 
universal mother, and Erda not Frela the 
Goddess of Beauty. Freia held the golden 
apples; they came from the breast of 
Mother Earth. 

8DPPLEMENTAET SUBJECTS POE STUDY 

Hijdn Symphonr In E flmt major (No^ 1 In Peten 
edition, Bee list at beginning of chapter). Andante irith 
variationB for piano in 'F nStutr (Scninner, prioe 80 eta.). 
SonKta in Or major far violin and piano (Ne. 7 In Petera 
edition No. IW^riee 68 ets.). Song, "MyUother Bids 
Ue Bind Uj Hair" (SehiTmer, price 25 ete.). Arift 
"With Terdure Clad" (ScUrmer, price ES eta,). 
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Chapibr V 
THE CLASSIC SYMPHONY— U 

BDBJECT FOE STUDY 

1 Voait, STmphoiij in C major, eaBed ' ' The Japt- 
ter." (Peten edition Ho. 196 eoutaius dx Bymphomea 
for piano solo, price 66 eta. ; No. 187 eontiiiis mx ajm- 
phoBiea for piano, fonr- liands, priee 68 eta.) 

/ Our study of t he Haydn symphony has 
' 'enabled us to see clearly how ordhestraT^ 
movements Caii^'e 'made coherent and beau- 
tiful without adventitious aid. In spite of 
its' length one"'3oes nbCfeeTlhe need in 
any one of the four movements of Haydn's 
D major symphony of any explanation; no 
words are necessary to it; it is entirely 
self-contained, and self-sufficient And one 
cannot but admire the com^oser's^Eiir in , , 
arranging his material so deftly, especially 
when we j-emember" liow sTighL w erq thQ 
models prayidedJbimJiy. his. predecessQji!. 
' J'or before Haydn's, time not only was 
there no . complete symphonic form" but 
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therg_9ras^ElD-canipacLAlld-ial£Cd£Il£S^£J^ 

!/ Perhaps the most important single ele- 
ment of technique m'Hayda's ^yiUjlllonlyS" 
Js his use of counterpoint We have seen 
tha^ in spite of the simplici^ ^fJll's ™°~ 
t^ial, he continual^ emplt^B- cpptr^muir. 
tal devices^ and we cp" easibr tma^ne how- 
Eresome his symphonies would be didJhejL 
ponsist merely of a series of naive tunes 
pne after another unrelieved by beautjr„of. 
d etail, or by_£antEasl-witlumi£E-matfil3al. 
A story all incident would be equaUy tire- 
some; in each case we demand a back- 
ground of some sort; we feel that the sig- 
nificance of any object can only be realized 
when it is seen in relation to other objects. 

Qounterpoint, then,^ JS iTnpnrfgnt nn» nnly 

iecause. ^tf its pnwpr of brin ging out th e 
quality of thg thpir^ps tb''"'°°'"^'ff hut b*^ 
cause It perpetuates one <rf 4h9 gw^inal 
principles of the art <^ comp o si tio n, trnd — 
keeps the line of development unbroken. 
TTTs not ov6rstating""thE ufuation to say 
that the continuance of this principle in 
the so-called "Viennese School" saved in- 
stnunental music from lapsing into mere 
dalliance. 
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Mozart (1756-1791) was bomjn Jhgjunall 
city* Of SdltZbUtg and of a musical family, 
his father being a man of considerable at- 
tainments. What effect those two circum- 
stances had upon his genius we do not 
know, but he represents a hifjher type of 
mind than did Haydn, and he possesse d 
in a higher degree the greatest of all quali- 
fiSs- t)f Ui e uum l, nailHily, iu iaginalianT" 
Haydn displays a kind of rough humor not 
unlike that of Burns. Mozart's efferves- 
cence takes the form of elegant and deli- 
cate wit Haydn deals with lift? jp iU tim- 
ple elements: Mozart idealize!^ it. y^ Hydn is 
^story teller; M ozart has such perfection 
j ^ language as is found only In great po filjL. 

/Sotha t t he Mozart symphony is the^^U- 

\ roinatiOP 01 the classic torm, and'cbmplgtEs 
Haydn. ,^ 

The "Jupiter" Aymphony is a perfect e»- 
QIQ^le.of what is called Uie "Clas^c". Its 
form is clearly outlined; its,jainleni -is 
"i^al" as o£posedJlo "real"; U isdirectifl 
expression, and it^ as no ult erior pu rpose 

I whatever . , 

yj "Beaaty is truth, truth beauty— that is all ye know 

.^on earth, and all ye need to know." 

This is what truly constitutes the classic. 
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as opposed to the romantic, or thej-ealistip. 
The classic avoids the picturesque, the 
startling, the sudden disruption of form or 
outline for the sake of subjective expces- 
sion. Dbriatello's sculpture and Raphael's 
^in tings are classic. They exist for them- 
selves alone as objects of pure beauty. So 
we may say that the^classic is the univer-. 
sal untainted by contact with any human ^ 
idiosYncracy._ibe romantic ia perso nal and. 
.th e reali stic actual. Browning, in con- 
trasting tEntalian painters with the pure 
Greek sculpture, makes this contrast clear. 

' "When Greek Art ran and reached the goal, 
Thus much had the world to boast m fmctu;— 

The truth of iian, as by God first spoken. 
Which the actual generations garble, 

Was re-uttered" : : : : 

Perhaps the generations do not garble 
the truth, but it is only in classic utterance 
that it becomes absolute. 

The so called '"Jijpiter" symphony of 
Mozart is rightly cojtisidered one of tb& 
great classicmtntopp^fCf^ol mosiQ. ..Itesu- 
jjeriorib'.to the symplum.y-e£ Iloydu uotr — 
sists first, in the beauty, interest and suit- 
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a bility of '*« ihpnr^^;; aemnt^ , in .jE^ter 
g^ectioD of form; third, in the com plete 
uniori' or' STyle ^dlh ihaFerial, and foucth, 
in. the supeitTorj^ of the~conrpbser's work- 
'nHnfl'''r ^^ shall refer in detail to these 
qualities as each movement is discussed. 
Before doing so we desire to remind the 
reader of what we have already said cod- 
ceming rhythm and rhythmic energy. A 
mere glance of the eye along the first page 
of the pianoforte score of this work will 
reveal how completely this part of the 
movement is dominated hy the two rhyth- 
mic figures which constitute the chief sub- 
ject, and which are contained respectively 
in measures 1-2 and 3-4; and it should 
be noted tha^t each of these motives is full 
of energy and each provides the composer 
with a well defined phrase of strong indi- 
viduality. The theme as a whole is less ' 
lyric than the corresponding one of Haydn 
and therefore more suitable for symphonic 
treatment, and its extension or restatement 
(24-56) is much more pertinent This 
whole passage admirably illustrates what 
we had to say in the last chapter about the 
necessity for expansiveness in the exposi- 
tion of symphonic themes. The second 
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theme <56-79) is here not only independ- 
ent but is also more lyric. This distinction 
became an established custom with sym- 
phonic composers. 

Following the second theme we find a 
further treatment of the motives of theme 
I. If we compare this with the correspond- 
ing passage in the Haydn symphony we 
see that this passage carries the diief idea 
on instead of merely restating it in another 
key. A coda theme of great charm enters 
at measure 101 and is skillfully combined 
(106) with one of the persistent rhythmic 
figures from the first theme. 

The development section extends from 
measure 121 to measure 188 and its treat- 
ment is characteristic of this stage of the 
symphony. ,It consists of statements of 
the origin~al material varied chiefly by 
changes of key. This does not represent 
a real ^development, because the themes 
do not grow but are merely presented in a 
new light In Beethoven's'symphonies we 
shall see how a rhythmic figure from a 
theme takes on a creative life of its own. 
Here we find, first the coda theme given out 

< Th« rradflT HUT refer to Hadow'a "Sonali Form" for 
an aceoant ol the T*noD> metbodt nied b; eompoten in deTelop- 
Sat tbemei. 
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verbatim in E flat major, and, later (161) 
theme I treated almost as literally. 

The third section (measures 188 to the 
end) is almost a literal repetition of the 
first, the difference consisting in the change 
in key of the second subject and in the 
treatment of the last five measures. This is 
too literal if we judge the sonata form by 
strict {esthetic laws, but we must remember 
that this kind of music was then new and 
composers must have felt the need of mak- 
ing it absolutely clear. Students should 
note how clearly defined in harmony the 
first and last sections are; the duality in 
the one case, and the unity in the other are 
unmistakable. In later symphonies the di- 
versity of key in the central section is 
more marked. 

This movement embodies a principle of 
composition that applies to all artistic ex- 
pression, whether in literature, painttug, 
sculpture or music. This principle may 
be stated in various ways — as that the ex- 
terior of an artistic object must be expres- 
sive of its interior or that the style of a 
work of art miist be true to the thing being 
expressed. Symonds calls style "the quai- 
ls through which alone emotion can prove 
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its own sincerity"; by which he means, of 
course, that, however profound or impor- 
tant the artist's idea may he, it is impossi- 
ble for him to convey it to us adequately 
unless he has mastered the art of expres- 
sion in his particular medium. 

In Mozarl!& best symphonies this uaioif 
ofmatter and manner, of material.. and 
^Te lakes place. " Momrfirtfiemesjjbis 
oftflrestratlon.Eis form ancTTiis sty[e[_^ff 
one'; anflTf 'may Be saiJunre^eryeJ ^Iha^ 
no ^eatarTcah exist without suc h union. , 

The slow movement of "this "symphony 
represents a method of expression already 
familiar to us, that of an elaboration of a 
given subject, with subsidiary contrasting 
material. This is brought about here 
partly by a sort of ebullition of the theme 
itself which continually overflows, so to 
sp^ak, and partly by contrapuntal means. 
The theme (measures 1-11) has a free flow- 
ing grace characteristic of Mozart and of 
the foilnal society for which his music 
was written — as compared to a correspond- 
ing theme of Haydn it is less naive, and 
much more conscious — and the elabora- 
tion which it undergoes is natural to it — 
as if its chief purpose were to continually 
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charm the listener by its grace and beauty 
rather than to deeply move him by serious- 
ness of purpose. The passages in sisteenth 
notes in measures 12 and 14 illustrate these 
methods; each is a free flowing counter- 
point filling up the space between the two 
phrases of the theme. 
The form of this movement is as follows: 

A (1) B (2) 

Section I, eoDtaining: 
Theme 1, 1-17, 
TTftnaitioii pftBMige 17-S7. 



A (3) B (4) 

Seetion IH, eontainlng: Becdon IV, eontaining: 

Trmndtioii pusaga 15-60. Theme 1, 76-91. 

Tbemo 1, 60-76. Coda 92-101. 

The more elaborate parts of this theme . 
are especially interesting because they il- 
lustrate the principle of decoration re- 
ferred to in chapter III. We there pointed 
out that overloading a melody with orna- 
ment for ornament's sake was bad art 
Here, on the contrary — although we may 
imagine this to be to some extent influ- 
enced by the old vocal elaboration — the 
ornamentation grows out of the structure 
and impresses us as being both reasonable 
and beautifuL 
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T feg Mipuetto present s d o new problems. 
poth in. jpirit and jn f oira it is more_ C0Dz. 
. yentional than ihe corresponding move- 
mpn^ in thp/HaY.'jT' fym pTn iny: I'tie stu- 
dent should note the contrapuntal devices 
employed here and there as in measures 
28-29 in contrary motion, and 45-46 in 
canon. 

The ^liuale is much the greatest move- 
ment of the four and this is doubtless 
I partly due to the use of a method of ex- 
pression which had been long since per- 
fected, and of wliich Mozart was complete 
master. For this movement, while follow- 
ing the general plan of Sonata form in dis- 
tributioD of themes and of harmonies, is 
essentially a polyphonic rather than a mo- 
nodic composition. In the preceding move- 
ments counterpoint is used here and there 
but only as an accessory, the music as a 
whole being monodic, while the important 
formal element consists in the disposition 
of the tiiemes around tonal centres or keys. 
In this Finale, on the contrary, while the 
form is the same as that employed in the 
first movement, there are no long lyric 
passages such as one finds there, no literal 
repetition of themes in other keys, but in- 
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stead a cons tant building up of the vario us 
t Ba(B€s Bfall the deviceFEaowa' to coun- 
brpnint Let us examine it somewhat in 
detail 

The form of this movement is as fol- 
lows: A extends to measure 157, B to 
measure 225, A to the double bar at meas- 
ure 356, the Coda from 356 to the end. The 
first theme contains two well defined mo- 
tives — measures 1-4, and 5-9, each of which 
is treated separately as the movement pro- 
gresses. The second of these contains a 
motive (6) reminiscent of the first move- 
ment and this is used immediately aftei^ 
wards (9-12) as a counterpoint A theme 
of considerable importance enters at meas- 
ure 19, and takes the place of what would 
often be merely a perfunctory transition 
passage. After further exposition of the 
first theme (36) with a new counterpoint 
(39) still another subsidiary theme enters 
(56) with contrapuntal imitations in the 
bass (57). This is followed by a further 
use (64) of the theme which first appeared 
at measure 19, after which the second 
theme proper enters (74) in the dominant 
key. The rest of this section is filled with 
further exposition of the foregoing ma- 
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teriaL TTie student should note that while 
there are'B ere four themes, no one oTThem 
is such a iheme as Haydn uses In His ssjUH 
SEohyr'These are not ideaEzeS folk-melo- 
dies^ XnJ it is only their contrapuntal _ 
character that makes it pos«ble to use them 
so freely in conjuactioB^ 

The development section is chiefly re- 
markable, as compared with that of the 
first movement, for its variety of keys. 
This is essential because the &rst section 
has kept close to the tonic 

The third section fulfills as no previous 
symphonic movement had done the real 
oflQce of this part of the movement, which 
is to bring the hearer back to the original 
themes, to unify them to some extent by 
placing the second in the tonic, but also 
to give them some such new statement as 
shall re-enforce the first without actually 
repeating it. Here the order of entrance is 
changed and the harmony is much more 
varied. 

The Coda i« jiiat what a r.nda BJiniiM h«^^ . 

a -Completion,. _Qr. ending. ..whicii_gix£a--ft 
sense of summing up, or perhaps^s-o£_B 
dramatic climax, according to Ui e nature 
of the maleriftlnggme sucR^g^^ci as is 
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produced -by - 

Bjg aaurea 3 89-403 _iKiU..8erve as an example 

of what we mean. 

^ yhen we frnnpara thia movement with the 
first in fhi* ayipphf^ny wg jealize how in- _ 

Teniifled the thought is here. There is. 
nothing discursive, nothing episodical; 
Qie themes seem to belong to each other, 
i^Tead of heing entirely fltattncl" entitles ' 
pressed tnia the same service! The only 
piece of orchestral music to compare to it 
in this reject is the Finale to Brahms* 
fourth symphony. Counterpoint -always 
teaches or enforces restraint, and restraint 
is one of the important qualities of all_ 

j^at artistic expression whether it he ii; 
music, painting, sculpture or literature. In 
almost an the orchestral music of this 
period there is a certain amount of redun- 
dancy; perfunctory repetition of tonic and 
domina nt ch ords indicating the do^ o£ 
a__secir6n'; fonhaFsequences running their 
tuim.like sequences of design in aichitec^- 
ture, but without their reasonableness, 
'^^thin these bounds really beautiful mmie 
was produced, but when.- we- 1 
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with thia polyphonic Finale we feel that 
here there is stimulation for mind and 
imaginatioiiijis well as feeling. 

eUPPLBMENTABT 8T7BJBCTB FOB STUDY 

Hoiart, Sonata for Violin xai Piano, No. 5, in B 
major (Peters edition Ko. 14, complete, price 91.S5). 
PiiuM) Sonata in A major (Etemmer edition Ko. 9, price 
36 ctB.). SwDhony in Or minor (see list at be^nin^ 
of chapter). Song, "The Violet" (Schirmer, price 18 
etB.). Aria, "Dove Bono" (Schirmer, price 30 ctB.). 
Aria, "Voi che Sapete" (ScMnner, price 2B etB.). "Ave 
Venmt" (for female Toices, published bj Dttaon). 
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Chapter VI 
THE EPIC SYMPHONY— I 

SUBJECTS FOB STUDY 

1 Beethoven Sjmphoiiy No. 6 in C minor, OpnB 67. 
(Peters edition No. 196a cont&ina the firat Ave ITm- 
pboniea of Beethoven urftnged for pianoforte Bolo, priee 
68 eta. Peters edition No. 9 contains the same for 
pianoforte, four hands, pries TScts. No. 3033e eon- 
taine the 5th symphonr for two pianofortes, four bands, 
.'i V. price 75 ets.) 

' y -vY In the ^sjmphonies of Mozart the„,80_ 
- y / call ed "Sona.ta Form" was clearly defined. 
y^ The immaturities whlcIT cBaracterJzed Us 
h^jpnTiingji ]}^q^ disappfiared, andthp. £o»- 

tnal nijpiJRi'ani-o nf ijy t tlT^P jlOTtJ CTpOiJ- 

tion, development and restatement-:r5?fl&- 

fii^ly, established EuLJ3aUi--af. it 9nd of 

flie alow movement one can say that the 
poiwibilities ol expression were only partly 
^j^Jized. lo sonata form the development 
section was often merely a charming di- 
version, the last section too literal a repe- 
tition of the first In the slow movement 
there was apt to be over-omamentation. 

1 We nndertike the itndT 
beciUM of Iti grsBter aimplk 
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In each of these there were conventionali- 
ties which prevented entire freedom. The 
great mould had not been filled. But we 
must always remember that the classic is 
objective — or shall we say that at this 
stage of the art objective expression was 
the natural one and indeed the only one 
possible — ^which compels us to restate the 
case entirely I by saying that objective 
and subjective are partly matters of chro- 
. _ nology and represent different stages of 
f V. progress. All the arts began with actual 
■ j , representati.Qnfc.-and it. is only 'after .^IfijL, 
/ Tiave developed in technique and acq[uired_, 

command of varied material that they are ,. 
able to express the artist's peculiar .'Aad-> 
.personal view of things. So we may-saj^" 
that Mozart represents the stag e when ob- 
"Tective represenTaTioh "has reac hed its cli- 
ma x, ari d~wK efl t he ar Tii ready Jo be use J . 
fl*? jjm^niVL^if pf_''^'^ppiL ffuhjpr^'^'' ''T''''"- 
/ Isipa.-.., 

Beethoven's nine symphonies should be 
considered as a whole — as a great master- 
book of life in nine volumes — an Homeric 
cycle. If we could imagine a colossal 
drama in which both men and superman 
figured; in which play of the supernatural 
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were possible; a drama which should be 
not only of the earth and of the stars hut 
of the nethermost depths; a sort of Saga of 
humanity as related to the whole universe 
— ^we should get some idea of what these 
symphonies coDtain. Fluid as water, ~ 
strong as granite, entirely changing its 
meaning by a delicate inflexion, or a 
shifted accent, based on indestructible laws 
yet floating in a dream image above the 
world, the music of these symphonies la 
a microcosm of human life in its relation 
to the visible and the invisible. 

The Fifth Symphony of Beethoven is the 
best known of all orchestral compositions. 
This distinction is doubtless due to its 
clearness and to a certain incisive quality 
which pervades it almost from first to last, 
but even more to the fact that it contains 
music so searching, so tremendous that 
there is literally nothing like it in the whole 
world of music. 

Let us dispose at once of the legend 
which runs: "So Fate knocks at a man's 
door*'. Beethoven is said to have spoken 
these words in regard to the opening phrase 
of this symphony. Whether he did say 
them or not, much more than what they 
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imply is contained in this music. In any 
case Beethoven always ayoided the attempt 
at close delineation, feeling doubtless how * 
njuch deeper music goes than mere por- 
trayal. "Music is itself_the idea _pjCffte' 
Tj III 111" " liljiH "^jltifijjiiiilinno, "pf ^ °" '"^RgR 
of ttiiriSea, as the other arts are, but an 
image of the will itself. It never expresses 
phenomena, but solely the inner being, the 
essence of phenomena, the will. It ex- 
presses not this or that particular joy, this 
or that sorrow, this or that pain or honor 
or exultation or hilarity or repose of mind 
itself, but, as it were, in abstracto, the es- 
sentials of these without their concomi- 
tants and hence without their motives". 

We have spoken of the conciseness and 
intensity of the Fifth Symphony, and we 
now ask the reader to glance at measure 
1 and note the rhythmic figure of three 
eighth notes contained therein, and then 
to look slowly through the whole first 
movement and observe how persistently 
the figure occurs. Let the third movement 
be then examined and again the same 
rhythmic group will be found — as at meas- 
ure 20-38, 76-90 and 132-141. It also serves 
as the basis of the opening phrase of the 
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'Scherzo and appears again at measures 
163-164, while at measure 327 it becomes 
strange and wonderful in soft persistent 
beats of the kettle-drum. In the Finale it 
appears in a new form — at measure 44 — 
and a long passage is later built upon it 
(92-122), after which it appears again at 
Tempo Primo, Even in the slow move- 
ment one hears echoes of it — as at meas- 
ures 16-17 and 20-22. No symphony either 
before or after this is so intensive in ex- 
pression. In one form or another the 
rhythm of the original motive dominates it 
all. 

The first movement is in the usual Sonata 
Form, its three divisions being as follows: 
Exposition, measures 1-24; development, 
125-252; 'recapitulation, 253 to the end. 
The themes in the exposition enter as fol- 
lows: Theme I, measure 6; theme II, meas- 
ure 63; concluding (Coda) theme, measure 
95, the latter being rhythmically derived 
from theme I. 

The first theme, like almost all great first 
themes of symphonies, is characterized by 

* Tt* nun* tiinallr iiT«ii to thU raoTsment. 

* Tb« Ooda bsEint at mwinre BT4. Thli HDiphaii; li Hand 
for 1 pieeolo, 3 flntai. 3 oboei, 2 clirlneta, 2 biniooDi, 1 eOD- 
tra-bMioon, 3 homi, 2 trumpet*, B tromtigoei, dnuna and 
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great rhythmic vitaUty, and by a desirable 
absence of conclusiveness — or shall we say 
that, as a theme per $e, it is only interesting 
and valuable in the particular place it oc- 
cupies. The opening theme of the Haydn 
symphony stut^ed in chapter IV is charm- 
ing and interesting in itself; this theme is 
neither. Haydn's theme remains through- 
out the movement what it was at the be- 
ginning; Beethoven's only reveals its pos- 
sibilities as the different movements pro- 
gress. 

We desire to call particular attention to 
the phrase at measures 59-62, which intro- 
duces the second theme, for out of it comes 
one of the finest passages in this movement. 
This passage begins at measure 179 and 
continues until measure 240. We have re- 
ferred in a former chapter to the necessity 
for inaction as a relief from action. This 
passage is an admirable illustration of one 
method of bringing this about; a method 
possible only in music Were a noveUst 
intent on the same purpose he would prob- 
ably bring his action to a close with the 
end of a chapter and then start the next 
with, perhaps, "a backward glance o'er 
travel'd roads", or with speculation oa 
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their significance, with reilection, or de- 
scription. The composer has a much more 
plastic medium; be can let his action sink 
into inaction just as it does in real life. 
Just as after excitement and the stress of 
energetic action we lapse into quiet and 
repose, so the energy of music may lapse 
and die down until it is only a faint echo 
of itself. "Music is the image of the will". 
Let us examine the actual process Bee- 
thoven uses to create this remarkable pas- 
sage. At the beginning the four measure 
phrase from the introduction to the second 
theme is stated twice — measures 179-182 
and 187-190, It starts again at measure 
195, but instead of finishing, it repeals im- 
mediately (198-199) — though not verbatim 
— the phrase just finished; it then continues 
to repeat that portion of the original mo- 
tive, ascending one step of the scale each 
time but with different harmonies, until 
measures 214-215 are reached, when it loses 
its diatonic movement and becomes merely 
a rhythmic swinging between wood-wind 
and strings in the orchestra. In other 
words Beethoven has allowed his theme to 
fade away gradually until one of the chief 
elements in its physiognomy has entirely 
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disappeared. The Slow Movement is in a 
*free Variation form. There are four well 
marked entrances of the theme which oc- 
cur at measure 1, 50, 99 and 186. The first 
two are followed by a broadly flowing sub- 
sidiary theme (23, 72) which begins with the 
initial motive of theme I. And this initial 
motive of three notes appears constantly 
in the passage connecting the themes and 
takes on more and more importance as it 
progresses. It supplies the whole material 
for the whimsical passage beginning at 
measure 158, a passage in which Beetho- 
ven's humor reveals itself unmistakably. 
What could he more delicate and fanciful 
than the play of the violins up and down, 
and the mysterious mufiQed answer of the 
basses on their thick strings? And what 
tender and pathetic comedy is that of the 
bassoons at measure 167. Another inter- 
esting passage made from measures 1 and 
2 begins at 128. Here the weavings of 
thirds in contrary motion up and down, 
with some of ttie phrases outlined in 
groups of fours, is quite characteristic of 
Beethoven's peculiar independence of 
thought 

• rret bceinie It San nut fallow the nBiisI tormnU. 8m (h* 
flrit moTsmsot of BaathoTaii'i plmotortu aonata, opaa 8S. 
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Of this movement we may say in general _ 
that^ while it lacks the calm and imper- 
sonal beauty of Moz art's A ndante, iLEaa. "' 
much more varieT y"and therefore more re- 
lief, that the composer'^ fancyntas a Witter "" 
rang e, and that he realizes how much more 
poi gnant a beautiful theme is when 't '? 
set in the midst of contrasting^ elements. 

"Whjr rosb the diechords in, but ttiat hannooj. 
fihool^ he prized." ' 

This sense o£ values distinguishes all 
Beethoven's compositions — If hp ja writing 
music of sentiment he invariably ..accom- 
paiiies Tr'Byor surrounds _it^ witlL-SDnifi-- 
"co ntrasKng "element. Passages like that at 
measures H^-iM iiiusn-'ate this quality. This 
movement also hears frequent evidence of 
Beethoven's strongly marked individuality, 
and his hab-ed. of. coaventioB. He se?ms . 
to have been quite insensible to the de- 
mands of polite Ilstening-^of those e&aju.- 
sR^ inteUleencesthatswrrouDdgdhim. He 
would burst forth like a thunder clap when 
he willed it so, and h^s contemporaries . 
thoug ht his^stade. violent andxevfllutiouars, ^ 
We now see cause and effect continually 

■ The ilaw moramant of tlw Mb tjmfhanj lUutnt«i this 
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operating. Nature is a poise or balance; 
a pressure exerted here is mechanically 
transferred to the point of least resistance 
there; a passage of sentiment too long ex- 
tended invites roughness; an explosion pro- 
duces a lull. So as we sit listening to this 
movement we have unfolded before us a 
dramatic re-enactment of life with all its 
elements in due proportion. This is not a 
rose set in a charming vase in a charming 
room; this is the rose with its stem, its 
thorns and the good brown earth from 
t- which it springs. 
■ '. Jhe ■Sch£J^o_ of this sy mphony intro - 
fduces usJo_a new tj^e of movemen t which 
* ^!^rst used by Beethoven anj w hich take a. 
Oie_£la£e- o£ffie, ^inue'f THe ttiird move- 
ment of the first symphony is entitled by 
Beethoven "Minuetto", and is marked Al- 
legro molto vivace. It is, in effect, a 
Scherzo. The third movement of the sec- 
ond symphony is entitled "Scherzo." The 
form in each of these instances is precisely 
like that of the Minuet but the spirit is dif- 
ferent; they are faster, more gay, more 
wayward, and more humorous. In some 
of the later Scherzi of Beethoven the form 

* Th» word Sehsno mstiiB ■ JsM. 
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is considerably expanded. This change 
from Minuet to Scherzo was a distinci aa - 
Yantage to the Symphony as the older ' 
movement was apt to be stiited anH formal. 
This Scherzo opens with a theme which 
is, perhaps, the most remarkable of any 
in this remarkable symphony. In the first 
phrase given out by the basses there is a 
strange, mysterious and indefinable quality 
partly due to its own actual form and 
partly to the sombreness of the thick, string 
tone, but largely quite beyond any expla- 
nation or solution. We would. Indeed, say 
of the first nineteen measures of this 
Scherzo that they might serve as a perfect 
illustration of the mystery and the im[iene- 
trability of music. A long familiarity with 
this passage has left it as far from any defi- 
nite meaning as when we first heard It, 
but each hearing has increased its signifi- 
cance and its magical beauty. And we say 
again here that this impenetrability (to 
which Schopenhauer refers in the passage 
already quoted) is music's chief advantage 
over the other arts, and that, when we try 
to translate music Into other terms we are 
trying to destroy It. It is infinite pathos 
that speaks in the wonderful answer to the 
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opening phrases of the basses; it is not 
Beethoven's pathoa, nor yours, nor mine, 
nor that of any other person or of any par- 
ticular happening whatever. And you will 
feel it to be so just in proportion as your 
imagination permits you freedom from 
yourself and from the enchaining grasp of 
what we call reality. When the critical 
lady said to Turner: "1 can never see any- 
thing in nature like your^ pictures", he 
growled in reply: "Don't you wish you 
could, ma'am". 

Beethoven's humor is, at times, so' gi- 
gantic that we feel as though nature her- 
self had lauded. His moods are cataclys- 
mic and volcanic. He stands astride, 
"with the planet for his pedestal", and 
shakes the earth with his shouts of anger 
and his thunder-volleys of laughter. The 
central section of this movement has in it 
one of his Brobdigna^an jokes. Here the 
basses (measure 164) furiously start their 
rebuttal to the flippant argument of the 
violins, but twice choke with anger and 
stop. This whole lively passage at arms 
finally quiets down and ends in a wonder- 
fully serene and beautiful descent to the 
cloudy depths of the opening subject. 
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The yielding of form to content — the 
moulding oT ad oBJecl fb'conTorm to "IWces_ 
woriung "wilhia it^ a illustratej~ty the 
famous passage beginning at measure 327. 
Here one simple chord is sustained for 
fifteen measures while the kettle-drum 
sounds its spectral beat There Is no 
melody, no change in harmony, no divi- 
sion into phrases — nothing but a flat, 
smooth surface of sound with only the 
drum beat to indicate that the music still 
lives. The violins now enter softly with a 
hesitating phrase from the first subject 
which gathers confidence as it proceeds, 
swaying in wider sweeps until finally it 
gathers enough impetus to launch itself 
bodily into the great theme of the last 
movement 

This majestic Finale is like a paean of 
joy, a liberation of the spirit from the 
thraldom of mystery. Here all is as open 
as the day; no doubts nor questions arise 
demanding solution; the musi6 speaks 
only of freedom. Not only Ksthetically but 
' formally it binds the Symphony together, 
for the initial motive of the first move- 
ment is here constantly used and a part of 
the Scherzo is repeated. But what new 
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significance this motive takes on. This is 
no literal repetition according to conven- 
tion, but a new birth of the old idea. The 
oboe solo at measure 74, for example, gives 
an entirely new character to the dimly 
outlined chords beneath in which the in- 
evitable four notes sound. 

This movement is in Sonata Form, the 
divisions being as follows : Exposition 
1-84, development 85-206, recapitulation 
206 to the end. The Coda begins at meas- 
ure 294. It should be noted that Beethoven 
reserves his trombones for the opening of 
this Finale, thereby producing an effect 
of grandeur which would have been im- 
possible had he used them in the preced- 
ing movements. 

The reader is urged to examine the ar- 
ticle "Beethoven" in Grove's Dictionary, 
where some excerpts from his sketch book 
are reproduced. These sketches reveal the 
process of germination which took place 
in the composer's mind after the first idea 
of a theme had been found. A comparison 
of the sketch for the theme of the slow 
movement of the Fifth Symphony, for ex- 
ample, with the completed theme will re- 
veal how vital a process this was. 
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SUPPLEMENTAKT SUBJECTS FOB STCDT 

Beetboven, piano aon&ta, op. 26 (Sehlrmer edition, 

?riee 13 eta. Complete Boiiat&B in two volumei, price 
S eti. BAch). Piano sonata, op. 13 (ScUrmer edition, 
price 43 eta.)- Violin and piano aon&ta, op. 23 or op. 
24 (Petera edition No. 13 contains 10 sonatas, price 
(1.00). MovenientB from the Jst, 2nd or 4th Sjmpbo- 
niea (tee list at beginninK of chapter). Song, "Ade- 
laide" (Schinner, 38 cts,). Song ejcle "To the Dii- 
tantBekred" (SehiimeT, 20 ets.). 
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Chaptcr VII 
THE EPIC SYMPHONY— II 

SUBJECTS FOB STUDY 

Beetlioveii, Sjntpliooj No. 3 in E flat major, opai 
B5. (Peters edition No. 196a and No. 0; No. 8033o 
coDtaiuB this ajmphoxsj for two planofortM, four Itaods.) 

Id the preceding chapter we studied a 
work from a mature period of Beethoven's 
activity. The Fifth Symphony (op. 67) is 
' about half way between his first and last 
opus. He began, as every gre at man must, 
by building on the foundaTion s laid hy hi s 
predfeCHaaufHTfor afTTs lIBg nature inlEat 
i t eyo Tves pew forms only as~6td ones.Iiaie* 
served their, piirpny. Aii exaniiaati«w-<rf 
the fir st two symphonies w ill rpvpfil a 
style of utterance and a fqnrial^s^ieme 
closely^ fnlTfiwTrig'fHnT nf ^Tfiyfln nnd fttn 
zarY There are the same tyjies_^_iinelo- 
dieSt the. same formal sequence8^..aiid-Jhe 
same architectonic oualities^ ^Yet hardlv 
q_ sTngTe~one' bfThe' earliest pieces o jF Bee-. 
thoven hut shows some evideiice ^Jiifr- 

1 See iIm ths flow mnvemeDt of th* lit pianofoita BonaU. 
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strongl y ma r ked individuality . In the ex- 
positlon of The iirst movement of the First 
Symphony, for example, the repetition of 
theme II *(65) is full df unexpected 

the sudden yqtburst of loud chords in the 
midst of soft passages gives the slow move- 

mpfit nf thTasairrf; f;yiTrip]l""y ■'"'l^lni i I 

ofitsown; the 'openipjt^f the Fisalfl-alH> 
'crearly_ reveals Be ethovenrs keen ac"'"' "^ 

t.yw"«i. ■mT.ila the <la/.«Tif\/<:;jr»p1i«Tiy I'n full 

g imexip yfitf*^ tfffw|l^^ y Thin general ten-_ 



is/fhe 



-■'jeney in his ear ly wojflcs tdwg fds" """^"f- ■ 
mify with the past is/the surest sign that 
_ the artist has a true perspective. 

D*Bidy,-1n lift lnValuaMebook, 'points 
/ out that t he three so-called "periods-" of 
•■ Beethoven's are merely the usual three 
stages in the development of every cre- 
ative mind; firsts a time of youthful a ap a r i ■ 
' Qjent with the material provided hy his_ 
pcedecesaors: ^second, a, tiine -when^ that 
material, having^ been assimilated, .th^ 

artist comes in HiTPrf <•n^^^^fl|;f with Ijfp anA 



— — OB) bwskOM be va> ■fraid it -would i 
e Umhl 



bj Boiton Unalo Oo.) 



IT Yincent D'lady (publlib 
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Ijegins that^gtruggje ag^J Pst fate which i a. 
the lot of all f^atartists; third, a period 



"f^^p^f^Sy^^^^^^^^^^^^ ""^--^ T-pcignii- 

tioDi. wKenhe re^gJizfis— Ihfit the trulli~ls 
grater than himself, or that, 'as'TSiiersqn 
,^£^s;" ""AllJo^Sj^ all pain is particular; the 
timvf^tge rprnpijia tn tTjp^Teqrt' iinlifiTTT"- ' 

The fact of Beethoven's gradual loss of 
hearing and its supposed effect on his mu- 
sic has been so dwelt upon by his biogra- 
phers that we mention it chietly for the 
purpose of pointing out that a composer 
does not create with his fingers, dependent 
on hearing the actual sounds, but with his 
mind and his imagination. Beethoven's 
deafness doubtless affected his attitude 
towards life for it isolated him somewhat 
from human companionship, and deprived 
him of the intense satisfaction of actually 
hearing his own music — or shall we say of 
physically hearing it — but the very sounds 
were first born through the mysterious 
process of the imagination and it was 
through the imagination that Beethoven 
heard them when the physical sounds were 
shut out from him. Music is created through 
some inexplicable selection from a myriad 
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of sounds, a few of which group themselves 
mysteriously in the mind of the composer 
into motives, phrases and themes, and 
finally, as if by a sort of chemical action, 
attract together all their component parts 
until the complete object is formed. Whist- 
ler was right when he called his picture 
"an arrangement in color". Homer is an 
arrangement in words. To aU this mys- 
terious process the pianoforte is alien. It 
is not only the worst sort of aid in compos- 
ing orchestral music, it is even unnecessary 
as an aid to composing pianoforte music 
Beethoven's symphonies were, in fact, 
largely thought out eis he walked in the 
country. There was no physical hearing 
of them then, and it was only when they 
had been committed to paper, copied info 
the various parts for the players, and re- 
produced by them in concert that such a 
hearing took place. 

Be ^^hpven's detachment is the m ore_ 
.fc aaily un deratood when we ^lon sider how 
subjective his music Js, He is not seeking 
a serene outward impersonal beauty, but 
rather, "To paint man whatever the is- 
sue". As Roland says in "Jean Cbristo- 
phe": "The greater part of Beethoven's 
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music was utterly subjective, superbly ir- 
relevant, detached and indefinable. It was 
,the universal before the thing — aniversalia 
ante rem". 

It is known that Beethoven dedicated the 
*Eroica Symphony fo Napoleon, and that 
he tore off in anger the dedication page on 
hearing that the great general had pro- 
claimed himself Emperor. Since the cus- 
tom of dedicating musical works to 
princely patrons was common with Bee- 
thoven we must not attach too much im- 
portance to this connection between the 
Eroica and Napoleon. But of its heroic 
and revolutionary character there is no 
doubt whatever. Jpf thftvf n, while thf 
^friend of people in high places, jealously 
preserved his independence ui tl i onghT ah* 
action,^and gave constant evidence of liis 
sympathy wifh" "deraocracyT^ntellectual 
independence h'e prized^' above' all else. 
Hating all shams, h p- rnrr! pfTTrt^Ji a f rpA-aw — 
far as to include the harmless shams of 
social life — of dress, manners, etc. 

The plan of the first movement is the 
sanie as that of the fifth, but it is on a 

* The Erolfa dou BOl enploj • piccolo, nor ■ GODlra-baHoon, 
but bB( Z honw. 
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much larger scale. The general divisions 
are as follows : Exposition, measures 1 to 
double bar (155) ; development from dou- 
ble bar to measure 402; recapitulation 402- 
559; Coda, 560 to the end. The exposition 
contains no less than four themes, two 
principals (measure 3 and 83) and two 
subsidiaries (45 and 65), The development 
section introduces a new theme (288), a 
quite unusual proceeding which Beethoven 
amply justifies. As if to avoid any confu- 
sion from all this richness of thematic ma- 
terial Beethoven adheres quite strictly to 
the customary key system; the exposition 
keeps closely to the tonic and dominant, 
and the recapitulation to the tonic. The 
development section is extremely diversi- 
fied in key. 
^ Vi(e hav^jSEpken of the he roic an d revo- 
lutionary character of this symjihony^nd, 
we would now call the student's attention, 
tftjhe.eaByTn3Tcafion o£_thift-gisEeii_in^the 
very theme itself . In the symphonies 
which have been the subjects of the pre- 
ceding chapters the first themes of the 
first movements, however un-lyric in char- 
acter, have invariably been complete in 
form and regular in phraseology. Here, 
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on the contrary, the principal theme has 
only progressed a few measures when its 
phraseology becomes irregular, the firm- 
ness which characterizes the opening — the 
basses solidly giving out an elemental and 
vigorous phrase — gives way to a vibrant 
and eagerly reiterated , single note in the 
violins, which is followed by a return to 
the original phrase. We lay special stress 
on this quality in the subject in order to 
point out to the student the difference be- 
tween an objective and a subjectiTe theme. 
Were the purpose of this composition to 
present to the listener a well rounded and 
serene object of beauty this theme would 
be quite unsuitable. This music is not for 
beauty's sake — or shall we say this is for 
a less ideal kind of beauty — or that beauty 
is here a means to an end. In any case 
this theme reveals a purpose at the outset 
and unmistakably displays its character. 
We realize at once that Beethoven is no 
lotus eater, no languid poet dreaming 
erotic dreams, but rather that he represents 
the mind militant, eager to wrestle with 
fate however grim the outcome. So we 
say thp.J''-'^'''". i« «'iihj'''^flye — a revelation 
•- jit theJn^ard state of the composer's na- 
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; tj ire, expressi ng his attitude towards life , 
■ and._true to lite because ffving expressio n 
' to all its elements. 
" ims turbulence and sense of battling 
which is indicated by the opening theme 
is fully revealed in the course of the expo- 
sition, and one of the means used to pro- 
duce this effect is that of crossing the 
rhythms. This device we have already 
observed in the Haydn Symphony, but Bee- 
thoven here makes use of it, with a violence 
unknown to his gentler predecessor. He 
fairly throws the great chords headlong 
against the impetus of threes in which the 
music moves as if to change the whole 
scheme of movement and overwhelm it. 
The reader should examine the passage 
beginning at measure 29 and again at 128. 
We cannot leave this portion of the 
movement without calling the reader's at- 
tention to the remarkable passage begin- 
ning at measure 83. Nothing in symphonic 
music before or since has a more search- 
ing and poignant beauty. Here is, indeed, 
music "yearning like a god in pain". And 
yet it lacks, almost entirely, beauty of out- 
line or fonn. 
With subject matter such as Beethoven 
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uses in this first movement it is obvious 
that no mere restatement of his theme in 
different Iteys, no mere skillful dallying 
will sufiBce. We feel that there is a portent 
in his opening measures foretelling a strug- 
gle of Epic proportions. And surely never 
was there a more noble fulfillment of 
prophecy than this. The shifting of keys 
keeps the central part of the movement in 
constant turmoil; themes are combined <as 
at measure 190), new counterpoints are 
added (as at 227), fugal passages (as at 
240) provide a certain stress, until there 
finally begins a passage with such crashes 
of sound, such shrieking dissonances, such 
tumult as to seem to rend the very Heav- 
ens. No wonder they thought him a mad 
man; they who were afraid of the truth — 
to whom sanity meant a timid conformity. 
For here was a man who spoke what was in 
him; who believed beauty to be trutli, and 
truth beauty; who felt that a great piece 
of music might well express all the ele- 
ments of human life and be something 
more than a charming diversion; who uses 
harsh and strident dissonances knowing 
well that beauty only exists as the oppo- 
site of ugliness just as love only exists as 
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the opposite of hate, and light as the op- 
posite of darkness. 

The great passage extending from meas- 
ure 252 to measure 283 finally ends with 
the entrance of the new theme to which 
we have already referred. Beethoven uses 
this theme twice in the development sec- 
tion and again in the Coda. And it should 
be noted that this last entrance is neces- 
sary as a justification of its first appearance 
in the development section. We shall see 
in the Finale to this symphony how a 
theme introduced somewhat late in the 
movement fails of its purpose through be- 
ing isolated in the context. The signifi- 
cance of the famous passage ' at measure 
398 depends largely on the tone color and 
dynamic contrast of the horn and strings 
which are entirely lost in the pianoforte 
version. 

The slow mQY pment of t he Eroi^ j teginn 
yAth Tinfi "f thoB^ nnh^^ an d serious. 
Semes^ which_we^9a3flciate ^tE'the najael 
|^Kethoven^^j__J5fl__iither_jCQmjioser _£3j. 
press es, as. doesi. hct the ^ery utmost of,liii- 
man experience. A s compared " to him 
Bach seems philospphic-7::iaiiuQaL ihoveuac— 
tual hum an experience. Beethoven, on the 
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I contrary, betr ays a pagi"'"n f"*" ''^Ri This 
qualify is especially noticeable in the 
phrase beginning at the end of meas- 
ure 17. 

The march is succeeded by a major 
theme (marEed Maggiore) which con- 
stitutes in itself a complete section. It will 
prove interesting to the student to compare 
the themes of these two sections with those 
in Chopin's familiar Funeral March as re- 
vealing the difference in point of view of 
these two composers. Chopin's first theme 
is much more despairing and much less 
courageous and reticent, and his central 
theme has, perhaps, an excess of sentiment 
when considered in relation to the first 
Here we find serenity and a calm, clear 
beauty, as if the soiil had risen from the 
body — ^for this major theme is dimly felt 
to have been imprisoned within the other. 
The first theme now returns, and there 
follows a long section in which it is pre- 
sented in entirely new aspects. A fugued 
passage, for example, founded on a rhythm 
from the second part of theme I (18) be- 
gins at measure 119; at measure 150 its 
speed is doubled, until, after further pres- 
entation of theme I in another k^, a pas- 
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sage (218) of extraordinary beauty begins, 
in which the theme from the Maggiore ap- 
pears in a new and even more beautiful 
form. Near the end there are poignant 
silences where the theme breaks off abrupt- 
ly as though the emotioo were inexpres- 
sible. 

The Scherzo, while i n the form used in 
tfeecorresponding movenieil'te uf BkcUiu- — 
j ym's e arner 8y mptionie s,'exceeds jEK'e'm'ih 
>u*npp. nnq tiflH a n extrao rdinary vitality 
.^11 its own. The whole first part from Hie" 
mysterious beginning in soft staccato 
chords to the double bar is like a race to 
a goal, or like a torrent gathering force as 
it rushes onward. The great octaves 
plunging down at measures 116-119 (and 
again a moment later) and the broken 
figures at 144-157 give impetus to this bead- 
long flight The Trio begins with horns 
and though the rapidity of movement 
keeps up we are suddenly transported into 
romance. There are memorable moments 
here — as at the entrance of D flat in meas- 
ure 240, and the resolution of the basses 
from C flat to B flat at 261-2. The change 
in time at measure 393 is a master stroke. 

There has been much divergence of 
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'opinion as to the form of the Finale. The 
actual recurrence of themes is as follows: 
After an introduction, a theme in unison 
appears and is treated at some length by 
means of contrapuntal devices (45^), 
after which a new theme appears to which 
the first theme supplies the l)a8s; the first 
theme is then treated in fugue form (123). 
and then theme II appears again in a re- 
mote key (181) and finally in figured form 
(198). At this point — about half way 
through the whole movement — a new 
theme of greater length than either of the 
others enters (222-260); theme II follows 
this, then theme I again, treated as a free 
fugue, until, after a long pedal-point, a 
pause is reached (354) ; then begins a ver- 
sion of theme II in slow tempo (Poco 
Andante). As this progresses another theme 
enters (371); at measure 386 the second 
theme comes in once more, given out by 
the brass instruments with great splendor, 
and giving way in turn to another new 
theme (410), until we finally reach a Coda 
beginning with the rapid scale of the intro- 
duction and introducing theme II again in 
a new form. 
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This does not correspond to any of the 
recognized musical forms — such as Theme 
and Variation, Sonata Form, Rondo, etc — 
and, furthermore, it does not fulfill the re- 
quirements which the human mind makes 
of art It succeeds in holding our atten- 
tion and our interest by its eloquence, but 
it leaves us confused. The material is too 
profuse; in short, it lacks unity. We ask, 
"What is the meaning, in the general plan, 
of the seemingly important theme in the 
centre of the piece"? We feel as though 
a character who was manifestly important 
to the plot had suddenly appeared on the 
stage and then as suddenly disappeared, 
leaving us in doubt as to his identity and 
his part in the story. 

The Ero icajs one of the greatest of Sym^ 
phonies, not because It ^6ntain's"^eaiitiBJLL 
melo<nes. for thev are very fe w, but^ be- 
cause it gives s uch an overwhel ming sense 
oTTife and mo vement In tiiese respects it 
has no equal. _ 

SDPPLBMBNTABT SUBJECTS FOB BTXJPY 

'Beethoven, piano Sonata, op. S3 (Scbirtner, prieo 
68 cts.). Piano Sonata, op. 57 (ScUnneT, price 68 ets.). 
Sonata for violin and piano, op. 30, No. 2. " 
from Syinphooy No. 0. 
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THE EPIC SYMPHONY— ra 

SUBJECT FOK STUDY 

Beethoven, Symphony No. 9 in D minor, opus 125. 
(Peters edition No. 196b containB this aymphonj for 
piano Bolo, price 66 cts. No. 10 eontaitiB the same 
for four hands, price 75 cts. ; and No. 30331 for two 
piBnofortee, four hands, price $1.25.) 

The Ninth Symphony is distinguished 
from its predecessors not only hfrP'"""^ 
employs soTo' v6ices_ and chorus and has a 
~^eaT5fn^^eFof mo vements, but hecausa- 
of its more prof op^d , siffniP''"')^^ fl^ "" , 

PJp^'ftSsinn nf tinman IJff """^ T'n"'"" ■"■- 

^ira tip fl. Beethoven began work on it in 
1817 and finished it in 1823. at which time 
he was 53 years old. If we look back upon 
his first pianoforte sonatas published in 
1796 and compare them with this Sym- 
phony we see what a growth in intellect 
and in depth of feeling he had experienced 
during that period. This great Symphony 
is the jiroduct of a man who has suffered. 
bjut who., has Jri umphed . The composer's 
ideas, tempered by experience and chaS" 
110 
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tened by the tragedy of his isolation, take 
on here a grim and even forbidding qual- 
ity. T he flush of y outhful enthusiasm is 
gnnp AXTf* fppi iifl^i^^~T7Krjin In lliln iiiji«i |- 
fhaf t^prp I's ying mTrlvprl fnr in n norf . 

jaf philnanp^y pf ||iff>, Qr ^f P^pprJPTirP ; 
thnt grpnf tnilhd arf hping pmplgimpH; 

i j \ai n yf)! \ p miiTi in n rr n ln'nf W r think no 
longer of music as a series of beautiful 
melodies; we find it to be a revelation of 
the will. 

B "But here is the flnger of Ood, 

A fla^ of the will that can, 

Existent behind all laws that made them, 

And lo I they are." 
We shall not attempt here a detailed 
analysis of the several movements of this 
symphony for we desire to lay special 
stress on its content rather than on its 
form. We shall point out, however, the 
general plan upon which each movement 
is based and shall call the student's at- 
tention to the reasons for any divergence 
from the usual methods of procedure. 

Beethoven uses for this Symphony the 
following orchestra: One piccolo, two 
flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, two bas- 
soons, one contra-bassoQp, four horns, two 

» BrownlnB'i "Abt. VojUr," 
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trumpets, three trombones, tympani, tri- 
angle, cymbals, bass drmn, and the usual 
strings. 

The flrgt movPTv^pnt ii^ |n thf. iisiml . 
Sgnata^ Ff^Trr* , thp 1^^*° f|;..{^;yT»n hni^g ^ . 
follows: Exposition measures 1 to 172, 
"development measures 172 to 311, recapit- 
ulation measures 311 to 437, Coda 437 to 
the end. In the development section there 
is not quite so much luxuriance of harmony 
as in the Eroica, for reasons to which we 
shall refer shortly. The recapitulation fol- 
lows the general plan of the exposition and 
has the usual harmonic conciseness and 
unity. The Coda is here of the greatest 
aesthetic importance and completely ful- 
fills iU office. 

-JW e have spo kenalrga^y of the S'ff*^^ 
.tnm\p7^r fhig wnrk ^^ifl i}f\\\c imprt^Raini] it_ 
giyej^ of containi ng a sort o f nhilosophy of 
.life. In the Eroi i:fl qn^ 'hr Fifthri'fi trr] the, 
^composer ttt-hfi- giving h attle In fqt g; ™ 
^his we feel him to J)e bowing t o its Inexor - 
atle decrees^ and-a ithoufiih thi^ w^^ rk akn 
evolvei' V tr i ump h- -<fef- Bee t ho ^' cn na 'wx 
4espairs) it ia. not iiirh an wg feel in ^e 
Fifth, but more profound and impersonaL 
In the first movement' of the f<}inth there 
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is an entire absence of tha t exubera nce 
• ghich characterizes some oi me earuer 

mnrft iplp.nsivp- The whole long move- 
ment is evolved from the theme contained 
between measures 16 and 31. There is in- 
deed a second theme (beginning at meas- 
ure 73) but it is an echo of theme I, and 
it only appears again when its turn comes 
in the recapitulation. Here, then, is a 
movement containing five hundred and 
fifty-seven measures, all but about thirty- 
five of which grow out of a phrase fifteen 
measures long. "How is this possible"? we 
say. "Why not go on forever"? or, "Why 
five hundred rather than one hundred"? 
It is made possible through the rhythmic 
energy of the original phrases, which, on 
being released in some new situation, 
breaks forth with ever renewed vigor, by the 
composer's skill in letting each element of 
his theme develop a life of its own, and by 
an intensive rather than an extensive form 
of expression through counterpoint The 
movement goes on to great lengths because 
the theme demands it; because such an ele- 
mental subject cannot be compassed within 
narrow bounds; yet it must not continue 
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to such excessive lengths as to fail in unity, 
or to make too great demands on both 
performers and listeners. 

The rhythmic figures to which we refer 
above are as follows: The tw6 note mo- 
tive beginning at the end of measure 2, 
the .motive in sixteenth notes that starts in 
measure 19, the four notes in 20, the last 
four notes in 27, and the four note phrase 
beginning in 29. To perceive the use of 
these one needs but to follow the music 
through measure by measure. Usually the 
derivation of a passage will be easily seen, 
as at 58, 62, 192, 198, 202, etc. Less obvious 
uses of the motives occur at measures 
101-102, where the rhythmic phrases at 30 
are given twice as fast, and at 119, where 
the upper part is derived from the motive 
at the end of measure 19, etc. This last 
named motive supplies the material for 
the long and quite wonderful passage be- 
ginning at measure 220 and ending at 285. 
This may serve as an example of the type 
of beauty which distinguishes this move- 
ment. The tenderness and pathos of the 
answers to the little four note phrases are 
quite indescribable. The great chromatic 
: in the basses near the end of the 
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movement is one of the most memorable 
of moments. 

It is obvious, however, that listening to 
music with the eyes, so to speak, does not 
imply understanding it. We may follow 
through this movement and perceive all 
these rhythmic adaptations, but to really 
understand them we must appreciate the 
beauty of which they are apart, and we 
must appreciate that beauty not alone in 
detail but as a whole. Severe and almost 
ascetic are these strains; here is no soft- 
ness of outline, no well balanced phrases 
lilting and swaying in measured cadence 
of beauty. A vast cathedral this, whose 
noble spires reach Heavenward, whose 
spaces offer worship to all mankind, and 
from whose tall pillars of stone grim gar- 
goyles look down. Are we bred up to op- 
eratic effulgence? Do we demand of music 
highly charged emotional expression? Do 
we debase our taste by current drawing- 
room songs? Were we, as children, sacri- 
ficed on the altar of a conventional musi- 
cal education? Have we, in short, paid only 
a casual attention to that important func- 
tion of the mind and of the imagination, 
ttie appreciation and understanding of 
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beauty? If so, this cathedral may be to us 
nothing more than a large building mean- 
ing nothing, conveying nothing, implying 
nothing — stones piled upon stones. But 
has our faculty for beauty been nourished 
and tended we may find here a building so 
grand, so noble, so beautiful, so full of 
significance that we say: "Here is the cul- 
mination of the art of building; here is 
the fulfillment of man's aspiration". 

The Scherzo, usually the third move- 
ment in a Sonata or Symphony, is here 
placed second. It is a remarkable illustra- 
tion of the expansion of this form brought 
about by Beethoven, and of his power of 
creating a long movement out of sli^t 
material. For, in one way or another, the 
two motives in measures 8-9 serve as the 
material for the whole movement The 
extraordinary effect of silence may be ob- 
served in the opening passage as well as 
in several other places in the course of the 
movement. But the chief element through- 
out is its vitality. Never for a moment, 
save in the silent measures just referred 
to, does the vigor abate. And those si- 
lences I Does the vigor abate? Is this 
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Holm^' *"poultice"? Is not the wonderful 
rhythm pulsing through your very being 
as you wait through the breathless mo- 
ments? Does not its orbit run full circle 
though no note sounds? 

The form of the slow movement seems 
to be unusual. It has been generally ac- 
cepted that the so called second theme, 
whose key and tempo are difiFerent from 
the first, is quite independent of it Grove, 
for example, says of this movement: "It 
consists of two distinct pieces — distinct in 
time, in character, in key, and in speed — 
which are heard alternately until the one 
yields, as it were, to the superior charms 
of the other, and retires". With this opin- 
ion we cannot agree, for there are contrary 
evidences enough, dim perhaps, but still 
significant The opening phrase of the 
theme in D major (25) is directly derived 
from the first two notes of the movement, 
and a comparison of the last half of meas- 
ure 43 with the first measure (25) of the 
D major theme will reveal a considerable 
liiythmic similarity. There is, indeed, a 
difference but there is also a likeness be- 

beat tlia blow* at 
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tween the two themes which extends from 
beginning to end. 

There is a profound and tender beauty 
in the opening of this movement where at 
measure 3 the strings alone give out the 
theme, and the answers by the wood-wind 
(7, 8 and 11-12) have an infinite pathos. 
The D major theme is enriched by counter- 
points of great loveliness, which begin to 
enter at measure 26 and increase in beauty 
as this theme progresses. These connter^ 
points admirably illustrate what we have 
said in former chapters about pertinent 
detail. It is not necessary to point out the 
various divisions of this movement since 
each is indicated by a change of key or 
some tempo mark. The student will note 
the Coda as beginning at measure 120. 
Perhaps the most beautiful of the various 
sections is that marked Adagio (S3). Here 
motives from each of the themes are dimly 
outlined with great harmonic richness but 
as if through a veil. Grove calls this a "re- 
mote" variation and evidently sees no con- 
nection- between it and the second theme. 
A comparison of the last part of measure 
92 and the beginning of 93 with the corre- 
sponding phrase at 67-68 will at once show 
the derivation of the former. 
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There are many interesting facts con- 
nected with the Finale of the Ninth Sym- 
phony and the student is urged to read the 
passages in Grove referring to them. It is 
not so much one movement as a series of 
them, in the latter part of which solo voices 
and a chorus are employed. There is a 
central idea which is given out by the or- 
chestra and then treated chorally at great 
length. This is preceded, however, hy a 
passage marked "Presto", and a recitative 
for 'cellos and basses, after which "Beetho- 
ven passes in review each of the preceding 
three movemnts, as if to see whether either 
of them wiU suit for the Finale", then after 
a recitative and a hint of the theme to 
come, and a further short recitative, the 
main theme ^'enters. 

Much has been written of this famous 
theme, not only because of the extensive 
use Beethoven makes of it but because of 
its extraordinary strength and simplicity. 
It is so elemental that one feels it to be a 
sort of residium — as though all the melo- 
dies ever written had been poured into a 
crucible and this only had remained as 
the essence of them. Or one imagines it 
as a universal folk-song, not of one people 

10 W« count ths llrit meanug «f tlili tlieme ai 1. 
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nor of one age, but of all people and of all 
time. Beethoven states it first in unison 
'with 'cellos and basses, and then proceeds 
to weave around it all sorts of interesting 
counterpoints, after which he gives it out 
again with new instrumentation. Various 
new phrases grow out of it — as at measure 
96 — until it finally breaks off and a move- 
ment marked "Presto" enters which is, in 
turn, succeeded by the entrance of the solo 
voices. A great passage now begins in 
which solo voices and chorus alternate in 
sounding the noble hymn to joy: "Sing, 
then, of the Heaven descended daughter 
of the starry realm". How diversified and 
splendid are the variations in this theme. 
At Allegro assai vivace (240), for example, 
there begins a movement in which it ap- 
pears in an entirely new form swaying and 
swinging as though "Ye millions" were 
marching *'on; at Allegro ma non troppo 
(674) still another version, full of vivid, 
impatient movement, appears in the or- 
chestra. There is, in short, a continuous 
unfolding, as of great portals being opened. 
Never before had so stupendous a move- 

>i We dfugTM entltelj with Orova vbo uUi this "A ihovT 
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ment been created. So colossal is it that 
it aknost passes human consciousness, and 
leaves the listener aghast; so terrible are 
its demands on the chorus that it is almost 
impossible to sing it The composer seems 
to have been almost helpless before the 
force of his own idea — to have been swept 
away by it as by an irresistible torrent. 

SUPPUEMBNTAEY SUBJECTS FOB STUDY. 

Beethoven, pUno aonats, op. 106 (Sohinner, $1.13) 
or piano sonata, op. Ill (Schirmer 60 cts.) ; Movements 
from Bjrmphony No. 7; Sonata for violu and piano, 
op. 17. 
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THE LYRIC SYMPHONY 



SUBJECT POE STUDY 

Sebnberi, Sympliony in B minor, called tlie "Un^ 
flnJHbecU" (Peten edition No. 1311 contains this aym- 
pbony for pianoforte iolo, priM 25 cte.; No. 76S contoina 
an sinuigeioent for pianoforte, fonr bands, and 3077b, 
an arrangement for two pianofortes, foor bands, price 
TOcts.) 

^'"^^Jludj-Pf thr thrrr BttlhnTtn Sjnn 
pEom es has, revealed not^ onI^^_coQsideEa- 
ble expansion i n fo rm butan ''T'°11y g^^°* 
enrichment in expression. The former was 
obvfously "Hiie foTiece^ties created by the 
themes themselves; the latter indicates the 
desire of the composer to free his own in- 
dividuality. The actual res ults of the ex- 
pansJQP-m £&jn-ina;s-iie^obstf?ed m eacE ^ 
movement _. The leadingtKemeiJfictHjs*- " 
'of its greater length and its'j jreatfir y gnifi- 
cance, demlinds a more extend ed state- _ 
meiit and this cauaea a correa pondinff ex- 
•tension of the other portions of t he mp yp" 
ment. _The inMiea se in the number of pla y- 
ers in the orchestra, the improvemeni in 
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fff.hi|ifpipT aa w ell as the addition of ne w 
JBst ruments, were also factors in this ex- 
pansion . This enrichment in expression 
is a constant factor in any art in which the 
materials of expression are still unex- 
hausted, and every great composer has ex- 
panded music in this respect, but Beetho- 
ven's mind was so free, his imagination so 
vivid and so daring, that he far outstrips 
his predecessors. It is by the use of new 
'dissonances that this particular change 
was brought about, and one might venture 
the generalization that the whole develop- 
ment of music is largely contain ed in the 
^adual reactiing out for more and more ' 
remote Harmonic comEinations. ' 



a 



IF Id fiVldeni, when we examine a work 
like the Ninth Symphony, that the various 
movements are largely independent of each 
other. The greate st problem after Beetho- 
ven s eems lo nave DeenJm^ ^" cn-ffrtlJP^.tf. ^ 
tne tour movements into one comp osition. 
How this problem was solved we sTEalTsee" 
when we come to study later symphonies. 
We do not advance the idea, however, that 
such co-ordination is absolutely necessary 

1 A dluonanM l>. In theory. »d nnreiolTid chord — a ehard 

thit damindi rewlDtJon — a ohord ot notion; • a * -*- — * 

mU. Sm QrnifB'* IHctloutrr, '■" - - -'•• 
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to symphonic music, but when we see it 
brought about in such a masterly way as 
in Cesar Franck's great symphony we feel 
that the unity which results is an added 
virtue. (The Symphonic Poem is a con- 
densed '^m^hony containing many of tlie 
syiriplibnic elements in one contUUiQua. 
TndvemenT) "ff'we accept as unnecessary 
tETs iinilicaBon, we may then say that Bee- 
thoven brought the symphony to such a 
^etght of perfec tion as to make'i t dlM<a t' 
jiylpfifl fnr Htiyj-fiTTif n g'^T In aXIgmpt to foL. 

Ipw in bis footsteps untiLsoineji£3y Tnp^ i ^ ^p^ 
of expression had been provided. In any 
eas5"Thflrff"app"eSTed in Ihti next generation 
a group of composers who turned naturally 
towards other forms, and in the fifty years 
after Beethoven's death there were few 
great symphonies composed. So that we 
may safely say, at least, that Ceethoven 
ended a period. 

^TEe fiew~scE"ool of music t hat sprang up 
_^after BecthoveD~Iias,b een called "The Ro- . 
jmantic School", and we shall attempt some 
definition'of its qualities and purposes al- 
though we shall meet with difficulties in 
' doing so. Let us say, at the outset, that 
the seeds of this school are found in the^ 
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music of Beethoven, for Romantic implies. 
thp inHivi'Hynl ^i ig me personal, as oi> - i 
pesed to the universal, and Beethoven i m- ! 
jiensely" enlarged the po asibilities 'of in ^ \ 
"Hividual exuresslOB In miisif.. But these J 
two elem ents are continually in flux^a too 
^eat preponderance of one brings the 
other above the level — as though the scales 
had been tipped by added weight on one 
side. Classic and R omantic are in truth [ 
two masks wh ic h lite we aratoJiide'realHy. .. 
.^ater^say s: "It is theaddition oj^^ai^e-,, 
n ess to beauty that constitute s the_romantic_ 
• Character in art. A nd the desire of beauty 
being a Hxed element in every artistic oi^ 
ganization, it is the addition of curiosity 
to this desire of beauty that constitutes the 
romantic temper". Tn hrief , thePi WnTiTwro 
is a protest agains t^c^gnyentionalify ?""* 
conservatism; it seeks freedouL-f i4mu le- 
sframT^it_aBfiore"lKe obviopa; jtia-curiotwy 
apd takes nothing for granted; jti!i^-]j>hasc 
of life or o?'charac tfr; it h Trarua. 

How does it expre ss it sflf in music"? 
we ask. First of all our answer would have 
to deal with fnrm tiT say that the pure 
Ro i)ianti<^ist seems tnjiave found him self 
more . at .ease when working duisiHe "tKe. 
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/ larg e and somewhat set form o f the aym- 

', .' p hony r He jrefers.n.oLt.Q Qi^grhin ttimipht 

J ' within'aj ^ordained sche me, but to move 

\ "fz^^^jUrfyi" *^^f- aiihle ct to another &s Ma 

/ \ fiinry ilirif"^^''. '^^s best romanUcjnHsic. 

therefore, is expressed in rfrtP'" flfsi^^ 

^short forms in which- ao siiataic^d-egQELia. 

^jeguired. Second, we should pomt out 

that .the themes of pnrp RnmBn^^p jitp """- 

^idactic: th ey__sug ge8t rathe*' t^fin sfp*" ; 
Ihe^ are illusive and tender and personaL 
ThirHTaud .aa a- r e s u l t o£..tha.. other gu al - 
ities^ Romantic muMC required ajnaM-iuc 
^inate medium than the orchestra, so jwe^ 
fi^d composers 'tiirning~{o the pianoforte 
ss a s^npaTHeBCTHeans oT'exgressJflnl 

It should be noted here that in tills period 
there was all over Europe an outburst of 
lyric poetry, and, as a consequence, we find 
romantic composers turning to the lyriV 
^oa£ for a medium of expression. We shall 
treat this subject in another volume, but 
some study of the great songs of Schubert 
should accompany the study of his sym- 
phony. 

The so called "Unflnished" S ymphony of 
Schuberf i»-esscirtIaMy tyrfc m character 
Wi mean by this that its beauty lies in the 
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l^gifia. tTi^Tngply^B rattier .than . in Qiejr 
development. The 'word "Lyric" means a 
. song. In both poetry and music the lyric 
is brief; jt cannot attempt long flifihts ; it 
cannot grasp large masses; but it has pow- 
er to cat ch the magic ofsome bnet ang~' 
jflorious m oment, or touch with the wand 
^_f_fancy some simple, homely tliirig. A 
comparison of the opening lines of Pope's 
"Ode for Music on SL Cecilia's Day" with 
a stanza from Shelley's "To a Skylark" will 
reveal the difference between the didactic 
and oratorical style and that of the pure 
•lyric 

"Descmd, ye Kinel descend and sing; 
The breathing instnunents inspire 
Wake into voice each silent string, 
And sweep the Bounding lyre I 
In sadly, pleasing Btrain 
Let the warbling lute complain : 
Let the lond trumpet sound, 
Till the roofs all around 
The shrill echoes rebound : 
While in more lengthened notes and slow. 
The deep, majestic, solemn organeblow." 



^Fope'i blofTiphai, William RoHoa, ipeaki In mperlatlia 
taimi of tha IfTlo qsklitr of Ihli Ode. ETerrtiiiiif In tho world 
ia laUtlTa. 
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"Sound of vemal showers -' — 

On the twinkling grass, 
Bain-awaken 'd flowers — 
All that ever was 
Joyous and clear and fresh— thy music doth surpass." 

Pope has a commandiDg lone; he calls 
on the Nine Muses, the lute, the trumpet 
and the organ to rise to his summons and 
do their full duty. Shelley depends on a 
delicate beauty of imagery — the twinkling 
grass; the rain-awakened flowers — and on 
the magical music of his lines. 

So brief a statement of such large issues 
as are contained in the foregoing must, 
perforce, be inadequate. The student is 
recommended to consult volume VI of the 
Oxford History of Music, Carlyle's Essays 
on German Romance and Maitland's 
"Schumann", and to make what further 
effort is possible to arrive at a full under^ 
standing of the meaning of the word "Ro- 
mance" as applied to music and poetry. 

gchuberi's Tl iiiinnr fijinplinny wii tiom- 
4).Qsed in_lS22._sisx?3.rs before_liia_dfiaih, 
and was first played in public in 1865. 
Grove records that it was composed for a 
musical society in Gratz which had elected 
him to membership. One wonders why 
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Gratz-dust was allowed to gather on it for 
forty or more years — why that musical 
society chose obUvion rather than immor^ 
tality. 

The first ip^ vfTn^nt nf this w^rb fnll^iwa 
t he usual plan. Th e e xpos itigs-gxtends to 
the double bar, the^deyeloiuiieat section to 
measure 219, the recapitulatiiui to 327, at 
which point the Coda begins. The open- 
ing phrase (for 'iJellos and basses in uni- 
son), while sombre and mysterious, has 
Schubert's characteristic beauty of line. It 
contains in its first three notes the kernel 
of the whole movement, for this brief mo- 
tive lies back of the succeeding passage in 
the strings (9) and of the melody for oboe 
and clarinet that enters shortly after (13), 
and finds an echo in phrases of the second 
theme (45). The opening phrase for the 
basses is also important as furnishing the 
chief material for the central section of the 
movement. Nothing could show more 
clearly the character of this movement 
than the passage between the two themes 
(38-43). After a loud cadence the horns 
suddenly enter in unison, and alone, with 
a stress on their single note which grad- 
ually fades away; and then follow two 
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measures (42-3) which say plainly enough: 
"We are merely here to let you know thai 
a lovely theme is coming and to give you 
an idea of what a charming rhythm it has". 
What a diflFerent point of view is this; here 
beaut y of contour, th e charm of a lilting 
melody consti tutes the cliief purpose of the. 
cornpbser_who^mal£e§ Jiis whole movement 
surround this qne^lovely Jiyaufi- A play 
upon this idea fills ttie remainder of this 
section. Naive and unconscious counter- 
points are occasionally used — as at meas- 
ure 95 — and the whole ends with a loud 
note from the brass and a descending piz- 
zicato phrase in the basses. 

The development section is made almost 
entirely from the opening phrase of the 
movement There is some slight growth of 
these phrases — as at measures 123-126; 
they appear in the original rhytlun but in- 
verted—as at measures 147-151; they have 
free counterpoint applied to them (175- 
185), and they are succeeded (212) by a 
motive from the second theme; but there 
is here little of that majestic unfolding 
which we have observed in similar move- 
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ments by Beethoven. The Recapitulation 
is perfectly regular in fonn and has the 
usual harmonic unification. The Coda is 
merely an emotional climax and betrays 
no desire for an individuality of its own. 

The slow movement is divided into four 
sections as follows: Section I containing 
two themes, measures 1 to 96; section II 
containing a free treatment of the preced- 
ing thematic material, measures 96-142; 
section III a repetition of I save in key ar- 
rangement, 142-236; section IV beginning 
like n but turning (257) into a Coda in 
which there are reminiscences of both 
themes. 

While the phraseology of the first theme 
is somewhat broken, we unhesitatingly ap- 
ply to it, as to the greater part of Schu- 
bert's music, the word "melodious", and we 
instinctively feel that what he has to say 
can be almost completely said through 
melody. Jeethoven seems to iira3ig.his.iii.- 
spiration from exEerience. Schubert. ainga., 
as'Th e lark sings, "In profuse strains of 
unpremeditated artT' One ' other "fSctor,. 
however, enters in, namely, modulation. 
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Na nthpr fOTtipnsPr fan sn (j^liflht \\^ ]^v fl 

felicitous change of key . Two illustrations 
of tills are suppEed by the second theme; 
the first at measure 74, and the second at 
measure 85. These are so natural and so 
beautiful that we do not think of artifice 
in connection with them; they are as un- 
conscious as are Schubert's counterpoints, 
as though progressing or appearing by an 
inevitable sequence, as a rose opens its 
petals to the sun. There is nothing in all 
music more delightful to the listener than 
these modulations and the equally uncon- 
scious counterpoints (85-88). 

Section II begins with a fine passage in 
which a phrase from the second theme (66- 
69) is turned into a majestic figure for the 
whole orchestra, which continues until a 
version of theme II appears (113) in a 
somewhat remote key. The treatment of 
this section is not unlike that given to the 
central section of the first movement 
Neither fulfills the highest demands of 
what we call "development", yet each is 
so beautiful that we would not have it 
otherwise. 3cluibept4 
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tempts no sta tement,^roof and conclusion; 

he ho lds n o ^riftf fnr hiirnanily; hp w igj^- 

lated— 

"Like a poet bidden 

In the U^t of thon^t. 
Singing liTmns unbidden, 
'Till iLe world is wronght 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not." 

Section IV begins with the same figure 
in a new key. One of the most magical of 
SchubertTs modulations occurs at measure 
286, and the return to the original key (296) 
is almost as beautiful. 

JThere had never existed in music before, 
^uite this "fffPtii"''"'" ^''p"*y. Folk-songs 
have it i n t heir ]im''t*^'^ •"^qy;. Mozart. tia». 
some o f it, though he was a conscious ar- 
tist as compared with Schubert, Beethoven 
'Ha8"moinents approacbiixg it, thougb iua 
mind.J^ iQQ.£ull-Aiui-too active t»be-q«ite 
free and upconsci ous^f .j^tselfj And when 
we consider how far from those two great 
men Schubert was in respect to both learn- 
ing and experience — ^for he had compara- 
tively little of either — we realize that mu- 
sic springs from sources far'Lelow the sur- 
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^Ce of life and that a amil mgy h" in anmo 
se cr et" aCjSQfaT with n ature tha t '"*' hP"™ 
not of: 

"The passive Maeter lent his hand 
To the vast bouI that o'er him planned." 

The only debt Schubert owed was to his 
great contemporary, Beethoven. He doubt- 
less heard Beethoven's masterpieces which 
were frequently performed in Vienna, 
where Schubert lived, and he caught some- 
thing of their grandeur. This is best seen 
in his Impromtus and Moments Musicaux. 
Opus 94, No. % has a trace of it; No. 6 has 
a trio which might have been composed by 
Beethoven, and opus 142, No. 2, is full of 
Beethoven's spirit. SchubMt— tew ^eea, 
called., "a. feminine Be ethoven" — ^but we 
hasten to leave that subj ect. 

SrPPLEMENTAET StmjECTS FOR STUDY 

Sohnbert, C major Symplioiiy (PeteiB edition No, 
126 for piano solo, priee 2S cts.; No. 137 for piano, 
four bauds, price 88 eta.). Moments Mnsicaox, c^. 9i, 
and Impromtus, op. 112 (Peters edition No. S23S, pric* 
25 ets.). 
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JHE REALISTIC SYMPHONY 

SnaiECT FOB 8TDDT 

1 TebaikoTBkj, Bvniplioiij No. 6 in E minor, opns 74, 
" Tbe P&thWque ' ' (Published E. Donajowaki edi- 
tioD for piano solo, price 75 cts. 8chtrmer Library No. 
784, for piano, four haodfi, price 75 eta. Forberg edition 
for two piaaoB, four hands, price (4.) 

It is a long step, both chro nnln fli pal ly f"*^ 
iTom the "Uniinished" 



.pESD^~orSeEib'ert io the "Pathetique" <»f 
Tchjukovsky and the period it compasses 
s aw mttcH'int erestinfi.aDji. beautiful JUU»o- 
pj-f»lnf.ed. AnA as some of this music was 
symphonic our readers may perhaps won- 
der why we omit it from our study. Owing 
to the brevity of this book, we are not per- 
mitted a complete historical study of the 
Symphony and we therefore confine our- 
selves to such symphonies as are, in our 
judgment, vital to the development of the 

I "Tcbilkorgkr." by Sora Kevmtreh, and "Tba Life and 
Lettcra al Fetsr Ilich TdialkoTiky," «dited b; Eoea Newmarcfa, 
■herald be loniolted. Tcbalktmky w— ■- — '- ^'•— —' ■"-' 
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form and of such importance as to make 
V 1 1 them permanent works of art. Schumann's 
^ symphonies contain them es that are boj n 
•^ infpi'pa Hnfl nind heailtjf uL T)Ut fhpy An nnt 
satisfyjhe^e eds of this great form, and 
■we^Turn to hi s pianoforte music and his, 
gnngn fpr \ \ie, real Sc hiimann^ As we have 
already pointed out t he R omantic Spirit is 
waTward. TTip P■■fln«^^S•K^^;^ '"M^^T^f^ -^ ^^h- 
sic l ies in its pppmnnl fjnnlitY p nd in its . 
^ghts of fanc y, while the Symphony re- 
guirelf a lar ge constr u ctive or ar p.hitRf.tnpif.- 
sense^ Sctiumann's contemj)orary f Meg.- 
delssohn, wrote symphonies whi ch are . 
modeU of form nqd sty^ e, hut wElcJi fnll- 
far hfilflw .the hi^ghest standard throujtb 
^wV P^ ''"qg]'nat^""i They resemble Jane 
Austin's novels in their skillful workman- 
ship, their delicacy and particularly in 
their propriety. In fact one often wishes 
their gifted author had committed some 
grievous fault in order to improve his char- 
acter! 
^e musiej>f T chaikovsky differs funda- 
■ ^ ■ mentally from" that ..of the^copigcfieES-w*- 
■ "have thus far discussed, and this dif fer- 
Cnce may be flPaced'to Iwo ca uses; first, to 
the Russian National spirit, and, second. 
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to the qualities of Tchaikovsky's own na r 
tttFE Before describing the Sixth Sym- 
"phony of Tchaikovsky let us examine these 
two elements in his music. Fjrgf nf cfU •org 

of its own apart f rnnn thp rnnsic nf Wpglpm . 

Klirnpp iv,T\A IhJB in tpiin fif Un liti-wltwn — 

also). The develop ment of vocal polynhonv 
descriDea in our lirst^chapter was hardly_ 
fell in Russia so that, when Russian com- 
pos CTS began to appear, there was no well" 
linHerstood and accepted metHod of muM- 
caTspeech outside That to be founif fnTier 
fttft^songs ." 'Hiissia artis tically, politically 
and so cially was a country apart, jih e ha s 
truly been fcalleil "a Rlp^r^'"^ f^lant" "hTiJ- 
rope is played out", says Ivan in "The 
Brothers Karamazov" and, when we listen 
to the music of Tchaikovsky, or read the 
novels of *Dostoieifsky we feel that as com- 
pared to Western Europe Russia is a coun- 
try of immense possibilities and just be- 
ginning to exercise her great strength. 

Russian folk-music is rich in melody and 
q uite untouched b y outside influences. It 

SWe do not mean to pltee these men ■eitbelicmllr stde br' 
ilde, for their impnlMa led Ibem in different direelioM, bat 
tbej' ire alike la tbe one qualltT noted. Doitoieffsky Is tb« 
greater man. We nrge tbe itudsnt to read hia uovei*, pai- 
tlcularly the One mentioned abOTo. 
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4^S£lay8 particuIarix_w^_dfifill£fLfiliaiBfi- 
teristic^ the, chief of which is. perhapa. a 
repetition in design such a a ia found to ea-_ 

_<«patt_jp"~nrip,filnl r-inaip ar,i\ ^n OHpntnl 

architecture^ (The admixture of Oriental 
ideas in Russian life is well known.) But 
Russian folk- songs are as dive rse as are the 
peoples oTTTussia, , One nnas among them 
many plaintive melodies and many with a 
wild sort of vigor. There is a certain ad- 
vantage to Russian music in this direct der- 
ivation from the pure source of the folk- 
song, for it thereby retains its national 
quaUty and its freslmess, hut, on the other 
hand, there is a considerable disadvantage 
because folk-music was necessarily con- 
fined to short forms and provided no ade-' 
quale means of symphonic expression. 
None of the early Russian symphonic com - 
posers had that mastery of counterpo int 
which made it possible for.Hay3!p-aBn l>lo-- 
zart to create long movements "■'* jf ffi™- 
ple thematic material. 

But the salient qualities in Tchaikovsky's 
music, while reflecting in a measure these 
Russian characteristics, are essentially the 
result of his own curious and untoward 
nature. No other great writer, artist or 
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composer has ever been so much at war 
with himself as was Tchaikovsky. There 
are instances enough in literature and in 
art of men at war with the world; in a 
sense, it is the ofQce of the artist to be so. 
Byron, Shelley, Carlyle and many others 
will occur to our readers as Protestors 
against the world that surrounded them. 
Tchaikovsky's protest was not so much 
against society as against life itself as he 
experienced it. He was "out of joint" with 
living; he found no lasting content in any 
situation. Carlyle was an intellectual pes- 
simist, XfiliaikcY9ky_sa5.fln, emo^ftoal pea- 
rr^'mitt n prtiimitjt by nntiir° Carlyle rails 
at society; thinks himself TnTo an intellec- 
tual position from which he can only emit 
diatribes. Tchaikovsk y pours out from a 
full heart a passionaTe proleslT^^cry "of 
pain an3 anguisTT so eloquent, "80 over- 
whelniing^QiaXwejiannof^resisf it, Tiowever 
rebellious towaj;d it our intelHgence may "' 
be. 

'"Before discussing the "Path^tique" sym- 
phony we would urge our readers to study 
the compositions of Tchaikovsky named in 
the supplementary list at the end of this 
chapter. The Romance in F minor, for 
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example, illustrates the plaintive quality 
already referred to, while its second theme 
is a striking example of that repetition in 
design which is found in much Russian 
music The *slow movement from the 
String Quartet, opus II, furnishes further 
examples of the same quahties. The songs 
give eloquent expression to Tchaikovsky's 
passiomite pessimism. 

The "Path^tique" Symphony is Tchai- 
kovsky's best known orchestral composi- 
tion and it deserves that distinction. The 
earlier symphonies reveal immaturities. 
The Fifth and Sixth are the only ones likely 
to long survive the inevitable processes of 
time, and the Fifth, although it contains 
passages of tragic eloquence, suffers a com- 
plete emotional disruption in its third 
movement — a trivial waltz. 

The form of the Sixth Symphony is un- 
usuaL The first movement is in a modified 
"First Movement" Form; the second is 
neither Scherzo nor slow movement, but 
a combination of both; the third movement 
is a wild, barbaric march, and the finale is 
an adagio. Let us say, at the outset, that 



latten" to Tbloh t«t«Hnca aliaiild be iiuid«. 
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yiftrft ia nhanliifpiv no_ obxection to any 
avmphnnifi plan \ha't'ran jnaf jfy'^Uplf in 
.nature — that proves itself tn hf; tipf poaiintt^H 
by the the matic material employ fiij ""'^ ^y 
the general purpose ol the work. The ob- 
jection already made to the waltz move- 
ment in the Fifth Symphony does not apply 
to the third movement of this work. The 
waltz was entirely out of the picture, bo to 
speak; this is not And Tchaikovsky doubt- 
less desired to emphasize the tragic la- 
ment and the passionate protest of this 
symphony by placing the slow movement 
last The aesthetic principle under which 
these innovations are justified is that the 
outward form of an artistic object should 
answer its inner necessity. The inner ne- 
cessity of a chair, for example, is to be sat 
upon, and its shape should conform to that 
need; the inner necessity of Whitman's 
"A Song of the Rolling Earth" is to be 
vast, vague, almost amorphous; to try to 
squeeze it into a short lyric would be like 
trying to bottle a tornado. 

The first movement of the "Pathfetique" 
Symphony differs in form from the usual i 
pattern in giving quite unusual prominence ,. 
to its second theme which is here, like a [ 
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complete and indepeDdent section, inter- 
rupting the progress of an alien idea. 
Tchaikovsky makes this second theme the 
chief element in the movement, not only by 
giving it two quite extended statements, but 
by closing both the first part and the end of 
the movement in its particular mood. The 
divisions are as follows: Introduction 
measures 1-18 (in which the first theme 
is foreshadowed); exposition measure. 
19-160; development, 161-244; restatement, 
244 to the end. The themes enter as fol- 
lows: Theme I, measure 19; sub-theme, or 
episodical theme, 43; theme II, 89; Coda 
theme (derived from theme I), 333. 

Tchaikovsky sets the seal of tragedy on 
this work by the very first phrase we hear. 
Against an open fifth in the dark lower 
tones of the double basses he gives out in 
the first bassoon the motto of the move- 
ment. The phrases that follow are like 
wild cries of anguish which die down into 
half smothered groans. The allegro is built 
up from notes of the opening phrase in the 
introduction, and it should be observed 
that the rapid passage at the end of meas- 
ure 21 is derived from the first two notes 
in the same measure. The exposition, up 
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to the entrance of theme II, consists in an 
emotional development of the opening 
phrase, increasing in intensi^ as it pro- 
gresses until at times it becomes almost 
distorted with passion — as at measures 69- 
70, where the brass choir bursts in with 
terrific blows. This is as far as it is pos- 
sible to get from the philosophic and im- 
personal quality of the corresponding pas- 
sage in Beethoven's Ninth Symphony. Such 
passion must spend itself rapidly, and the 
whole passage leading to theme II is ex- 
tremely effective in giving a sense as ' of 
exhaustion. Then enters one of Tchaikov- 
sky's finest melodies the like of which we 
search for in vain in the music of any other 
composer. Never did a heart pour out its 
anguish more freely than in these wailing 
phrases repeated and repeated with ever 
increasing eloquence. Let us accept them as 
true to him, if not to us — let us never for- 
get that Tchaikovsky was perfectly sincere, 
for not one note in this symphony but 
speaks eloquently of that Wp ^°°^ *''ii ft* 
t unes to be dis tort ed in hi s view of, life; , 
.jwe sayjthat ffi^at art t pyiat he TrifrnV'^'^; 
we believe that special instances are not 
necessarily typical; we think emotion to' 
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need the reaJraint o f thought and wil l — ^hu ^ . 
we cannot denylo -ftis- mu s ic s incopity ood — 
^"quence.^ Carlyle has summed up the 
philosophy of this situation in the follow- 
ing passage from his Essay on Rousseau: 
"The suffering man ou^t reaUy to con- 
sume his own smoke. There is no good in 
emitting smoke till you have made it into 
fire — ^which, in the metaphorical, too, all 
smoke is capable of becoming". We re- 
peat Emerson's words: "All pain, all loss 
in particular, the universe remains to the 
heart unhurt". When we think on this 
symphony we feel that Tchaikovsky mis- 
conceived tiie meaning of suffering — that 
he failed to realize that life is like a shield 
bearing on one side "happiness" and on 
the other "sorrow", that death is not the 
negation of life, but its completion. When 
we read in one of Tchaikovsky's letters the 
words: To regret the past, to hope in the 
future, and never to he satisfied with the 
present — this is my life", we feel him to be 
caught in what Pater calls "that great ma- 
chine in things, constructed so ingeniously 
to play pain-fugues in the delicate nerve 
work of living creatures". 

If the student will compare the numbers 
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of measures in the three sections of this 
movement — exposition, development and 
restatement — with the number in similar 
portions of a symphony by Beethoven, the 
^predominance j^ven bv Tfhitikn vgify tn hU 
song theme (theme II) will be immediately 
evidenE We have already referred to the 
mood of the ending to this movement. Al- 
though the phrase upon which it is founded 
(334) is derived from the initial motive of 
tiie movement (1-2 and 19-20) the whole 
passage marked andante mosso carries on 
the sentiment of theme II. In short, emo- 
tion is thp p|-pdnmiTinti)|^g p1pmpr>)"Tn~TKig" 

~ movement We recall Byron's saying: 
"The great object of life is sensation — to 
feel that we exist even though in pain". _ 

The second movement is in the familiar 
three part sectional form; section I con- 
taining the first theme, extends to measure 
58; section 11 containing the second theme, 
begins at measure 5S and extends to 97; 
section III repeats the first theme and ex- 
tends from 97 to the end. The use of five- 
four time gives a special charm to this 
movement; the mind instinctively seeks 
regular grouping of the beats into twos, 
threes or fours, and instinctively rebels at 
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groups of fives. At first we, perhaps, think 
the irregularity to be due to inertia — 
which often causes a beat to be dropped 
in primitive music as it does a syllable in 
spoken language — ^but the fives persist; con- 
tinually tempting us on and on with their 
tantalizing irregularity. The student should 
note that the first half of the melody prop- 
er (8) closes with a descending scale, which 
afterwards (34) is applied as a counter- 
point, and that the same theme, when given 
out by the bassM (50), becomes divested of 
part of its outiine. The anticipation of 
theme 11 at measure 50 serves to bind the 
two parts together. 

The second section of the movement re- 
tains the rhythm of five and is character- 
ized by the same persistence of figure. Here 
a steady heat from the kettle-drum com- 
pletes the sense of reiterated design. The 
re-entrance of theme I (83) is here antici- 
pated as was the entrance of theme IL The 
combination of the two themes in the Coda 
is interesting and skillfuL 

Nowhere in this symphony does the bar- 
baric element appear so frankly as in the 
third movement (we do not use the term 
as a reproach — quite the contrary). Here 
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a wild vigor asserts itself, refusing to be 
harnessed and demanding actual, realistic 
expression. Its extreme rapidity of tempo, 
its utter lack of restraint both in dynamics 
and in instrumentation make it unique. It 
is the heart's content of trombone and tuba 
players whose eyes shine and whose lungs 
fill as they look forward to the magic three 
Fa (fff) which give them an opportunity 
worthy of the walls of Jericho. A frag- 
ment of the theme appears at measure 9; 
groups of triplets (22) occasionally remind 
us of the second movement, and as the 
measures succeed one another with whirl- 
wind rapidity, we hear the chief motive 
gathering force as it proceeds until the 
theme finally appears (71) in its complete 
form. 

The aesthetic purpose of this movement 
(if we may use such a mild and sophisti- 
cated word in relation to it) is to pile up 
effect afte r effect to a grea t tumult. The 
passage beginning at measure 197 and ex- 
tending to the end of the movement illus- 
trates what we mean. We do not question 
this remarkable passage; it is in the na- 
ture of a torrent to sweep away everything 
that stands in its path and the momentum 
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here is incredible; "sempre ffr*, we read — • 
always as loud as possible. The form of 
this movonent is perfectly clear, but vre 
desire to Ignore it entirely. Form here is 
not a means of expression but a mere con- 
venience — a track, a valley, a gorge through 
which the torrent pours. 

The finale is a counsel of despair. Never 
has a composer before or since given so 
frank a voice to black pessimism. If this 
be true, then Marlow was right when he ex- 
claimed: *"DroU thing life is — that mysteri- 
ous arrangement of merciless logic for a 
futile purpose". Here Tchaikovsky admits 
into his thoughts nothing that might palli- 
ate their anguish. This suffering is as 
though joy never had been nor could be; 
tills is a phantom shield with only one side. 
Courage, we cry; remember the deaf 
Beethoven. 

In Art you cannot take refuge behind the 
actual. However realistic you are tempted 
to be there still remains, a perfectly well 
defined line between art and actual life. 
Art creates a fictitious order as a substitute 
for that beyond our vision. In terms of art 
an emotion is only real when it reveals it- 
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self in its place, as one of many emotions, 
as a contrast to action. So realism errs 
in mistaking reality for the whole truth 
^whereas it is only a garment that truth puts 
on for a moment. 

QlaBsicJ t"""'"ti r. Realisti i'^thp iinivpr- 

sal, the_j ifrtonal, Iha fltftBal TVip ngamV. 

seeks a comprehf "tiv typp, t"'" "p <* 
c ommemorative mnmimon f; thp Rf^ni""'ir 
s eeks to record j hf rplatipp >.ofiiraon ^T^p |n_ 
dividualand the world — it k nows no types, 
being all exceptions; the Reairstic* 3bnies 

Krilji aniT ggyg that t£e WOcId U w£at U 48^ 

tl^g j the truth is found in what actually 
happens-. D011IllH?&"§ fei^TcIT" oT*. flie' ffir^g 
phases of artistic expression _ which lja»e. 
come to Ee tlescnhecTLy tV iPfiP thrpp Tn'ordi - 
contains a part oMhe_JtruthtJbui.ih£jUaw»i--- 
r^listic facr contains the least part This 
symphony expresses with great eloquence 
Tchaikovsky's idea of things. We accept 
it as such, but we feel him to have been out 
of accord with life, and particularly with 
that aspiration which is its vital principle. 
His art is too destructive. We say that if 
life were like this flowers would no longer 
bloom, children would no longer play. 
This is negation; the end of things. Furth- 
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erinore this is not Russia. For Russia, as 
it is revealed to us in Tolstoi, Towgenief 
and DostoiefFsky, embraces everything, 
contains endless types, is a world in itself. 
Tchaikovsky is one phase of Dostoieffsky 
raised to the n'th power. Dostoieffsky is 
a Realist, but he escapes the snare of Real- 
ism by presenting such a vast array of 
characters and incidents as to make a 
world in themselves in which we are en- 
abled to compare one character and one 
event with another. "The Brothers Kara- 
mazov" is a tragic and terrible book, but 
against the father and Dmitry are set Ivan, 
Alyosha and Father Zossima. The "Pathfe- 
tique" symphony of Tchaikovsky allows us 
almost no perspective, no choice, no com- 
parisons. If we compare i t with a Beetho- 
ven sy mph ony we re alize that Beethove n 
yi pifi'tif', ^nfUTi h e phnn^ps types, that Jig 
puts every t heme into a proper perspective, 

t^'nt hP Ynli'i'-a f^Pt^thTug nright pvp^ \\im- 

self 9nd his own emotions: "The human 
passions", says Voitaire^"are likejjiejalllUiB- 
which fill the sails of a ship. They sink 
it altogether Bnmptimpgjjtnt -lyifhopj t^<''^-^ 

it could not get along at alll*. 
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8UPPLEMBNTAET SUBJECTS TOB STUDY 

Tciuukovvky, Bomuiee for piano in P minor, op. 5; 
Cli&nt Hans parches, for piano, op. 2, No. 8 ; Nocturne, op. 
10, No. 1, the Audaute from String Quartette, op. 11, arr. 
for piano, and Troika, op. 37, No. 2 (Sehinner Librarr 
No. 361 contains 9 eharaeteriBtie pieces inelading tlw 
above; price 25 eta.). Bones "Invocation to Sleep"; 
"None But a Lonely Heart''; "A Heavy Tear": "Oh, 
Wonld Ton Bnt for One Short Hoar". (These Bagliah 
titles are taken from the albnm of Tchaikovsky 'e songs, 
published by Novello, price (1.) 

We (Dncit to OUT atndanla Ifail. In eonnMtlini with tba 
ctndT of thli STmphony, Ibe* rud "Tha Brotliar'i KarsmBiOT" 
or ''The Idiot," br DaitoiefFilir: and then, to let an antiraly 
-oppoaJt* Stria, to tMd Conrad'a maatarplecg "Tiitoir." 
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Chapter XI 
THE FOLK SYMPHONY 



SUBJECT FOB 8TUDT 

DvoMk, SjtnpboD; No. 5 In I! minor, op. 95. (Sim- 
roek edition for pi&no Bolo, price $2; four hande, price 
tS: two piauoa.four hutds, 13.50 ; emaU orcheBtrml score, 
«1.80.) 

In chapter II we discussed the aesthetic 
principle involved in the relation of the 
form of a work of art to its subject, and we 
pointed out that a. subject of any impor- 
tance 'l'"".^ni1° °_,f^rm nf fif1ffiiip*° ""Q";- 
j:ude aod. dignity. An illustration of this 
principle is found in Tolstoi's '*War and 
Peace". The subject of this novel com- 
prises almost every one of the relations into 
which human beings are thrown. The book 
embraces peoples in all conditions of life; 
emperors, generals, diplomats, the rich, 
the poor, the' happy and the unhappy, the 
good and bad, the wise and foolish; it in- 
cludes plots within plots, philosophies, re- 
ligions, speculations and observations on 
life; it employs satire, irony and indeed al- 
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most the whole range of the art of literary 
expression. Its form is expanded to ex- 
treme lengths in order to compass all this 
varied panorama of life. 

So when a comooser u ndfrt nlfPT *" "" 
thp mTii^d ftf thi i ii j i in i l i m i j' l i " m i n i l iii vv 

— nnf int)p p.d SUCh a v?itt prray nf thpinPM 

as there arejng''"''**'-"' ^'i '^nlilni't nirvTl — 
h at themes in such ni miber^aiid. nf mifh ■ 
charact er as s hall ju stify the use of the 
symph onic fo™. The mere muIf^pHizananl 
of themes tTn p ij nf?t mq*^" "p *Q-^ fl IflfiV ^" ■ 
quality. The themes themselves must con- 
tain the whole symphony. Alltfial is^'to Be"^ 
is bound up in what is. The very essence of _ 
symphonic themes shoul3 be thai iiicy sSl'e 
q^thesis whic h requires proo for dgrn nnsfra- . 
tion. Let the^udent examine flie opening 
themes of l^fCl'ir'-lETl'fi nni "'■^'""1* great- 
est symphonies (the 3rd, Sta, 7th and 9th of 
Beethoven and the 1st and ttth of Brahms) 
and it will at once be obvious that they ah- 
solutely Justify this theory. So. one of these 
tl}emes is in itself a conclusive idea; each 
is unmistaka bly a thesis, or pr opo sitionJto, 
^^rovgd. .-.Fuztheimoie. ^^^hgrij, flff ^"" ^^f"- 
slow moy rmrTlt nf thrnr lymphonisrii n- 
complete ^eme is given out — a theme that 
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^ in a measure conclusive — the propor- 
iicma. of . the maxeaaenl. jeumre it to be 
BQmpthiTig ni^rf thuTi i) TtiPi-P cnng TTlflnilY 
It must be of such significance as to make 
us feel a necessity for a further unfolding 

I of it. 

i / Dvof6k's "New Wpdd." syinp hO"y ^ft _ 

J)fl |BPj;1 ont'''''ly on fnlk-thpTnpB Nfjj _f>J\e , 

\ jiirply yymphfinic theme is to b e found in 
iL-.Jt cannot be classed, therefore, among ^ 

^th-C great cj-mph^nlafl anA ti>P taho j( pg ^ 

subject for study bec ause its comp oser has 
displayed thegfeatest s kill in the nlt»mti<i-' 
ment of fiis material and because the niiP 
'lerial_itself is so interesting^ in lact uvo- 
fSk is the only composer who has suc- 
ceeded in creating a satisfactory work of 
art in this form with such themes. Grieg, 
with the same kind of material, essays this 
form in his three violin sonatas and his 
string quartet, but they fall far below the 
standard of Dvoi^Ak's symphony owing to 
a certain discursiveness in treatment In 
his violin sonatas, for example, Grieg fol- 
lows the usual form of the first movement 
but the music is not fused; its parts remain 
distinct and disunited. He has Schumann's 
defects much exa^erated, and is at his 
best in short lyric pieces. 
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^ DvoHk was bom in Bohemia in 1841, 
and in 1892 came to New York where 
he spent three years as the director 
of the National Conservatory of Music. It 
was during this period that the "New 
World" symphony was composed. Dvof ak 
came of peasant stock and, like Robert 
Bums, speaks a dialect. His musical lan- 
guafie is that of the folk-song of his natjve 
land, but he acquired, as did H;iyiini """'^ 
co mmand over the reso urcea_nf hh ^^* "" 
enabled him to use Jhis_niat£rin^ '" '^^ 
best possible advantage, and in works like . 
hi^'^abat. Mater" to rise above jts^ limitar . 
tions. 

^~ There lias been a considerable contro- 
versy over the thematic material in the 
"New World" symphony. Since DvoMk's 
death members of his family have con- 
tested the statement of American critics 
that he employed melodies of our colored 
race, and have asserted that these themes 
are Bohemian. Those of us who are famil- 
iar with the so-called "plantation" melo- 
dies will dispute this interesting statement 
when we recall the third theme of the first 
movement of the symphony. 

■ Hadow'i "Studies In Hodem Uaaic," isiiea Ho. 2, iMf 
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The "New World" svmphony_is _in ftie . 
usual four mdvemejils.: I, in first move- 
ment form; 11, a slow movement; III, a 
Scherzo; IV, a Finale, also in first move- 
ment form. The symphony opens with an 
introduction marked Adagio, of which the 
initial motive has a well defined and strik- 
ing rhythm. And this little rhythmic figure 
in measure 1 is the germ from which the 
first theme develops. It reappears at meas- 
ure 9, and again at 15 and is extended at 
measure 16 where it hegins to gather im- 
petus for the quicker movement of the Al- 
legro. 

The divisions of the first movement are 
as follows: Exposition, measures 25 to 
181; development, measures 182 to 279; re- 
statement, 279 to the end. The Coda begins 
at measure 401. The first theme enters at 
measure ^, the second at £^ and the third 
at 150. The first theme proper is contained 
within four measures and consists of four 
notes first given out ascending and then 
descending. The succeeding phrase (4^), 
although it is related to the first, is like a 
"sing-song" refrain; it supplies necessary 
rhythmic variety and serves a better pur- 
pose than a melodic continuation of ite 
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predecessor. Here, at the outset, are two 
separate identities each capable of inde- 
pendent action. The first of these holds 
our attention until measure 64 when the 
second is, in turn, given a further exposi- 
tion. The passage leading to the entrance 
of theme II is especially interesting as il- 
lustrating DvoHk's skill in the manage- 
ment of his material. We begin to per- 
ceive at measure 75 that all the themes in 
this movement are to a high degree unified. 
This motive in measure 75 is obviously 
drawn from the preceding measure and we 
have discovered ere this that the ascending 
and descending motive in the opening 
phrase is also present in the secondary 
phrase at measure 5. The whole passage 
from measure 75 to 93 is a play upon this 
ascending and descending figure, and when 
the second theme appears we immediately 
find it to be a further revelation of some- 
thing already stated. The student should 
note the F natural in measure 96, a note 
alien to the key of G major. This note and 
the primitive rhythm of the theme of which 
it is a part give this passage its peculiar 
charm. The F produces an effect of the 
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so called '"Dorian" mode, while the rhythm 
consists of a constant repetition of the two 
figures comprised in measure 93 and 94. 
The student should examine the full score, 
for this passage illustrates Dvoi^Sk's mas- 
tery of orchestration, and reveals one of 
the elements by means of which he makes 
this symphony so beautiful and interesting. 
A play upon this rhythm continues mitil 
the third theme enters. This melody will 
be recognized as that of the plantation 
song, "Swing Low, Sweet Chariot". 

The development section while short, as 
necessitated by the quality of the original 
themes, displays the utmost ingenuity and 
skill. One horn softly gives out (measure 
194) the third theme in accents of ro- 
mance, which is immediately answered 
mockingly by the piccolo (198) ; the trum- 
pet (201) echoes its first phrase, while the 
oboes bound and rebound (202) in the 
springing rhythm of the second motive. 
The initial motive is given out twice as fast 
in the first violins at measure 214, while the 
oboes play the same motive in the original 
tempo, and, at measure 234, all the strings 
rush madly down the scale in diCferent 

i Bee GtOTfl's DletlDmry, "Hodei." 
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rhythms. Perhaps the mc»t interesting 
passage in the development section is that 
beginning at measure 262. Here the oboes, 
and after them the flutes, sing the initial 
motive with great plaintiveness, while the 
violins throw in whimsical comment. 

The restatement is chiefly interesting 
through its arrangement of keys. This the 
student will observe readily enough. The 
Coda is brilliant and vivid. In retr ospe ct 

wp ran f)f^ hOW ''•'*''?m?ly i^Hlflll Pv"''!^'' 
1ft. at^d hnw Wf>n |^p T^nnogon in fnaP hta 

ih^rrnxj Jhjp mpvprnp nt is actuslly an ex- 
positiDii_iifjtwo notes moving first up two 
steps uf-Uie-acileand then downTagatfl'tllfe 
Hftpip di^lflpf-jT^Tpf Jhp_flTiiMi'iil iHii.fiilTjf — 
pxflTniTiP the tiiree themesKJ^ e " thlrd^l^'. - 
merely a new and more poetic version of 
th^ onginal. Jiut Klum; lln; thh ' d tlmme wa r 
tSEea"^ TOvotdk from an ouT3ide~si0nrce,' 
ah«mld_w e not s9y ^at thi j ja-.a-jqaBgfanpic 
movement ba sed^QJ^ lhr f""B i "^"■^"p -*-""'. 
Sweet Chario J"? _ An d this b eing so are^g. 
not imme diately conscious 6t tliat vitality 
In^^EmalsffihtoflrtsF^root; lras"TrrqucnT]^ 
\/lriedJa_£nfQrc??^ For it is therhythmiQ 
/[ enerjiy in the second and third measures of 
/ that old song (ralher tflan'the tone as"jj,"' 
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TlfhsTtl) Ti-hith. hr!"g rfUaafi 1«<.pT f»-*h 

iiito i.ijdii MK nii*i>(j ur liiiliT]T'fr[rnrni 

The ,fl°rnnfT nuTVpmpn^ JTV^z^^tsl J-'^'fff*} 
is based on a lUtiag melody nf nnrRntiMgiii 
charm and beauty, but so limited^Jn J 
phraseplgjix ^as ta s'*?"'" ""'y 'iiiilflN*' ^"^ ° 
brief nairatiflu..- There are but two rhyth- 
mic identities in it — that found in the first 
half of measure 7 (which is derived from 
the asceDding figure common to the themes 
of the 1st movement) and that in measure 
8; all others are modifications or repeti- 
tions of those. But Dvof Ak is as a poet, 
skilled in the use of words and with a 
poet's vision. He not only creates a lovely 
melody from two short rhythmic phrases — 
many beautiful folk-times are as simple — 
but he precedes it with a passage of haunt- 
ing beauty, he interrupts its flow by an- 
other, and he adds to it a second part of 
almost equal interest Something of the 
mystery that lies buried in the heart of old 
songs is caught by the composer in the 
slow 'chords that introduce this movement 

■ The lolo pltno edition ot Ihli irmphonT li ineorrect bere. 
The melodj ((Ivan out b; the tmmpBt) eoniiit* d( the follow- 
inC BOtea: E. F, E. F, E, F sharp and 6 •baip, itaitlnf fiom 
tba Bnt line ot tbt treble clef. 
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We urge our readers to examine the be- 
ginning of the 2nd scene in the 1st act of 
Wagner's "Siegfried" where there appears 
a motive called "The Wanderer" which 
produces an effect similar to this. The 
beauty of the second subject (measure 46) 
is elusive. Faint calls seem to sound 
through it — as of far away elfin horns; a 
flute dances, the pastoral oboe pipes its 
trills sofUy as from a bower; a woodland 
seems aglow with life. Not the forest mu- 
sic in "Siegfried" nor the delicate strains 
of DeBussy's "L'apres midi d'un Faun" 
seem more sylvan. Again the English bom 
takes, upthe original melody for a brief 
moment, only to be interrupted by exquis- 
ite pauses, until, finally, the violins cadence 
downward, the mysterious chords sound 
again and the music dies away in a chord 
for the 'cellos alone. 

The Scherzo is, proportionately, the long- 
est of the three ^movements. Unlike the 
ordinary Scherzo form (which we have ex- 
pressed by the formula A, B, A) this move- 
ment has three themes and falls under the 
following scheme: A, B, A, C, A, B, A. 
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For the sake of convenience we state it here 
in tabular form-: 

A (1) G (4) 

Introdaetion, 1-12. Theme III, 187-230, 

Theme 1, 13-59. Interlnde, 231-252. 
Interlude, flO-167. 

B (2) ^ (S> 

Theme ir, 68-99. Theme I, 253-298. 



Interlude, 100-124. Interlude, 299-306. 

A (3) 
Theme I, 124-142. 
Interlade, 143-166. 



A (3) B (6) 

Theme I, 124-142. 



Here again there are evidences enough 
of an internal organism, the phrase at 
measure 16, for example, is directly derived 
from measure 139 in the first movement; 
the phrase with which the second theme 
begins (68) reminds us at once of the theme 
of the slow movement; at measure 155 the 
chief theme of the first movement appears 
and, in the Coda, it is given great promi- 
nence. And the Scherzo is tightly bound 
together by the pertinence of all the inter- 
ludes, not one of which is at all perfunc- 
tory. In short the movement is exceedingly 
well made both in itself and in relation to 
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\ , the whole symphony. We see here, hnw the 
A iold dan ce mu sic has dfyflnp'^H in tn^ 
couKe__of__the_tw2_JmnjlE£d_Jteaift— siaea— 
'pnch, ^f here i-pvpIc Jr[, j\ gpit>iy mii<ir "n1- — - 

Jiral to it /^ll thp rpaniiri-PB nf mplndy, .. _ 

harmony, rhythm ancj 9iY,hps*''"*'"" "'•p 
employed to give it an ""trRimiTlfJ''^ nHpr- 
anee. vet it falls naturally into a wel l regu- 
lated apd cphereDL-fonai-/W£. QUgETto 
poin t out, before leaving this movement, 

th BJji- la ^1 titl e ' fo ''' pi""f i^" j^PVplnppjl 

* Rnndfi, 

The Finale is divided as follows': Ex- 
position, measures 1-28; development, 12S- 
208: restatement, 208 to the end; the Coda 
begins at 275. The first theme in the ex- 
position enters at 10, the second at 6S and a 
concluding theme enters at 92. The chief 
subject is preceded by nine measures of 
introduction which are based on the second 
and third notes of that subject. It is a 
broad, massive and elemental phrase with- 
out a leading 'tone and is given out with 
splendid effect by two horns and two trum- 
pets in unison against sharp chords by all 
the rest of the orchestra. After a short pas- 
sage based on the same rhythm, an episode 
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begins (44) which foreshadows in its 
rhythm a phrase (70) in the second theme. 
A curious duality pervades this second sut>- 
ject; one voice is calm and quiescent, tlie 
other pleads with it as if impatient This 
latter figure goes on until (85) it becomes 
allied to phrases anticipating the Coda 
theme which finally enters at measure 89. 
At 106 we hear only its last three notes 
which are constantly repeated until meas- 
ure 118, while to them a new counterpoint 
is appKed. 

The development section begins with a 
new version of the three-note phrase to 
which we have just referred, which altera 
nates with phrases from the first theme. 
The student should carefully examine the 
whole of this section. There is no redun- 
dant^; everything is pertinent to already 
stated themes. But we will call attention 
to a few passages of special interest At 
measure 144, for exEunple, the chief theme 
appears in 'diminution; at 155 a long pas- 
sage begins in which the theme of the slow 
movement appears against the first theme 
in its reduced form; at 184 the chief theme 
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appears in both origiiial and reduced 
form. 

The restatement repeats the themes in 
regular order but each is given a new 
charm and interest — as at 214, where the 
theme becomes transfigured by harmonies 
derived from the opening chords of the 
slow movement The chief theme of the 
first movement appears at measure 275 and 
the succeeding portion of the movement 
consists of a summing up of all the previous 
thematic material. A quite wonderful use 
is made (at measures 299-305) of the mys- 
terious diords that usher in the slow move- 
ment, and even phrases from the Scherzo 
reappear here and there — as at 314-321. 

TliereJsjULJJCSCllQIuC-iiampnsiliaiLilml— 
r eveals a mor e skillful gEgaaJzatiQii-Qt iis. 
themes. than does thia. "New World". aym.- 
.g phony of D voi^ak. Its melodms are fusecl 
by a coip mn"T|"inward Impulse; they arepot 
jnprply aas pmhlpH- /Llld,_COnsi4erillft.ihe 
quali^ of the themes, his success in so or- 
gnni zing^TtTrifms tT] c ' mArft . rexoaxkoSle. 
Wg jiean by this that the fmntiinpil ffl^ 
aesthetic cbhTentof t h e m es s wrh as Jie e thn - 
Jiea creates is in itself so great thaJL oiw- 
feels it to need merely an.opportiinify fnr- 
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oyprfgainn, wbpr''n'i th^ re js DO deep si fi- 
nifipanp.ft in any nt the tT^epip.i ■" *^^ ffY^- 
■pTinny, flpd thpy qt-p, tjp fp pppak, all spying , 

'•°!1flPi ^^"■y tJnnr^t Qopipasa ql| t^fi eletnepte^, 

pn^'^^^** T hff t- npin in : nf^f gjyT. full p^^ly 

— Furthermore, since we pan nr^^y rpaiigp thp 
significance of the jjarticular when we see_ 
tt in relation to the geneiAli we^fefiCSat— 
bvoMk's types would be more rnnvinning 
were they more completely related. We 
diink instinctively ofworts "BEelBalzac's 
"Les Paysans" or Hardy's 'Tesa of the 
D'Urhervilles", and say tiiat these greater 
men set their characters against the general 
social scheme and thereby enable us to 
judge them from the widest point of view. 
Our readers may think so close a compari- 
son between a literary and musical form 
unjustifiable, but we would point out that 
the particular principle we are discussing 
has been demonstrated with perfect clear- 
ness by both Beethoven and Brahms. The 
Scherzo of Beethoven's pianoforte 'trio, op. 
97, for example, is based on an unconscious 
and naive folk-melody. In the course of 
the movement this theme continually ap- 

iFoT pUno, Tlolin and 'osllo. 
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pears in larger and larger relation until all 
its possibilities are realized. And it is set 
in the midst of other movements which 
complete it, and give it due proportion. 
The Rondo of the Pianoforte Sonata, op. 
53, is another illustration of this point. 
Brahms in his Fourth Symphony accom- 
plishes the same well rounded complete- 
ness. The fourth movement begins with a 
rough archaic scale figure and is full of 
violent, primitive outbursts, but the move- 
ment as a whole puts the opening theme 
completely into perspective, while the 
whole symphony sets it in a large world of 
its own and we see it as we see an object in 
nature. 

SUPPLEMENTABT StTBJECTS FOB STUDY 

Droffik, "Dtunky", trio for violin, 'cello Knd piftno; 
BlBTonio D&nceB for piano eolo or piano four nands: 
Rongi, "Sooga Uy If other Ta\iglit Me", "Qoodniglit'' 
(pubUHhsd b7 Sebimier) ; songs in album of 16 SongB 
(published bj Novello). 
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THE NEO-CLASSIC SYMPHONY— I 

SUBJECT FOB STUDY 

Brahms' STinphonj in D major, No. 2, opnfl 73. (Sim- 
TOfk, published for piano solo, priee $2; for piano, four 
hands, prioo $2£S; for 2 pianos, four hands, price $4.) 

^Of the .symphonies thua far st udied the 
most completely organized are the Fiftli of ' 

.Beethoven and IKe "New WorU'^of Dvofak 
— two works entirely differe nt in spirit and 

^^urpose.' '""PiVf~TT~?Ti'f>TiTrrhp T^ntfd thwt in 
spite of the variety imparted to a ymphonie 
expression T)y devices of orche stration and 

■ the rapid development o fharmony and in 
spite of the new ^pes of th emes employ ed. 

the form,..aS « Whfl'p. rpynning pTnrfip,fl;iy 

what it waa in. Mozart's time. Thejaaifi_ 
^general order .pf movementa^^Cffielia^ 
_ paTtic:ular foUDS persist But 2J[Pnn™^^'f 
many new methods nf p'sprfftsinn hud bntn 
dev^ped by Schumann nnd i>l b ?r T^y"«"- 
ticists — adventurous spirits*, carin g little 
. for tradition if it stood in thfi r wayi »fl4 
continually seeking new phTh'< and ttlRflB ._ 
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mpthnfTn haH jiiatifipi] thp tnselves. and have 
hgpn nz-ceptpfT Aa Valid. They are to be ob- 
serve d particul ftrl y in the piflnn fnTf" '"iiaii» 
ctt Srihiit|TnnTi, That deli^tful composer 
did more than any other one person fo in- 
fuse the art of music with the elusive spirit 
of fancy, to destroy its rhodamontade, to 
soften its outlines and to make it more 
plastic He achie ved a ptylp in wTiifTi fVip 

ipngf in«rT^fp nnH Hglinntn fnnliiign aniiTrl 

yiBB not p<jiifll t o *hp tni lt lift by .^^ -syia- 
phony. Schumann, himself, hailed the 
young Brahms as one for whom music had 
been waiting, and, \yere we to attempt to, 
diaracterize in a phrase Brahms' contrihu.- 
tion io the symphony we should ^fty that 
it^consisted in a unionof romantic expres- 
sion with classic form. 

In chapter IX we referred in general 
terms to the qualities of romantic expres- 
sion. Before beginning our study of Brahms* 
symphony let us examine for a moment 
one or two short pianoforte pieces of 
Brahms in 'vdiich the details of romantic 
expression are clear. His Intermezzo, op. 
117, No. 1, contains many illustrations. The 
outlines of the first theme^fpr.£xaiQple>-a£e..- 
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anmpwhnt pl^yHpd tJirouflh placJnfi the 
™§lQdyJn thp^TnjHHlff jnstpa d of at t he top 
■^ the chord; the bass note sounds on the 
sixth instead of on the first heat, thereby 
producing a certain dcUghtful confusion in 
rhythm and accent; the few measures be- 
tween the first and the second theme (in 
minor) instead of being merely a perfunc- 
tory series of chords, are based on the 
first theme, while anticipating the key of 
the second; two rhythms are set against 
each other in the last measure before the 
change of key— one a rhythm of six-eight, 
the other of three-four; in the Pia Adagio 
the rhythm of the first three not^ of the 
melody is the same as that of the first 
three in the first theme, hut they here ap- 
pear in another part of the measure. The 
second Intermezzo in this opus is even 
more characteristic and beautiful. Here 
the melody is quite elusive, while the 
rhythms at measures 23-27 are thoroughly 
characteristic. The Coda to this piece (Piu 
Adagio) is a perfect example of romantic 
utterance. 

This brief statement of the qualities 
characteristic of the pianoforte music of 
Brahms is not intended to be more than a 
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mere pointing out of certain salient ele- 
ments therein; it does not do justice to his 
pianoforte style, which was varied and in- 
dividual. 3ut ^p desirf tn Iny ^trrgi nn 
t he important fact that tllPiP ""■*>'"'*« "'■'■ 

this style )>f ^ ^PrPimity in thia irmjf.rifll It 

was not at first accepted as such, Brahms 
being accused of mannerisms and even of 
artificiality. Weingartner, in his "Sym- 
phony Writers Since Beethoven", voices 
this accusation in the following terms: 



"In Bpeaking of a system peculiar to Brahma, I 
mean a complication of eereral ever-retoming' expe- 
dients which he uses to boild up a composition. One 
of these was his so dearly beloved method of syncopa- 
tion, that is to say, putting the bass on a later beat 
than the npper parts, and vice versa, so that one part 
seems to go limping after the other, so to speak. It 
is a result peculiar to this syncopation. Tinagine a 
quite simple melody, formed usually by a progression 
of crotchets, and accompanied harmonically. Then 
think of the notes of the bass, not meeting the corre- 
sponding notes of the melody, but always placed a 
quaver's length after them ; the general effect has, and 
Qiat ia veiy rare cases, an appearance of knowledge, 
but is lacking in true depth of sentiment. It is just 
as if one gave oneself airs of great importance while 
saying the simplest thing in the world; the face does 
not become really eipresdve." 
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Some years later Weingartner writes (in 
the Allegemeine Musik-Zeitung) : 

"In my essay, 'The Symphony Since Beethoven', I 
have written much abont Brahms, expressing opinions 
which I no longer entertain. I have used the oppor- 
timity offered by two translations of this essay to add 
a footnote to it, declaring that I regard it as only 
honorable publicly to acknowledge my mistake. I am 
now awaiting the time when a third Glerman edition 
will be called for, to submit my remaito on this sub- 
ject to a thorou^ revision." 

iBcaluu^ was bom in Hamburg in 1833 
and died in Vienna in 1897. He came under 
jUie influence o f Schuman n early in Ufe, 
but "Hi wKoTe formative pOTftnl wm 
spent in evolving for himself a suitable 
form of utterance. He was a profound 
student trf ^ Bach and achieved a more com- 
plete mastery of counterpoint than was at- 
tained by any other great composer of his 
day. What has been said of the poet Blake 
applies to Brahms. *"He always to the end 
insisted on one liberty — thai of being al- 
lowed to transform passion through the 
alchemy of the imagination and turn it 
into inward light — into the helium (gold) 
of the mind". This is the crux of the whole 



A*'BUks'* PhUouphr" br S. J. Ellll. 
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^ 



matter/no bring passion under coqtrolj to 
curb emota on w itnthe will, to Jj ee the im- 
agJnaffoh f rom the thr'alHom nf fhp st-nsps 

_and of any dogm a whateyer. This Brahms 
acgp mplishes . His mu sic has aTie au^and 
)i^ sincerity, tn Tyhir h f r w c o m p o nfrn hnvi* 
attained, and in whatever form he writeq 

■fee-acbieyes ^rnmplpfp mnafpry, F urther- 
more he ^voj ds jhe_so^ ca lled "prog ram""^ 
slyleHiiLji'Jiich^the music i_s soniehow con-, 
nected. wit h a specific object or id e a — as in— 

M«IulelsS0hn*8 "?!ing"''« f^-^-^f'" nTrrrtnw wr 

Sctuimann's "Warum". Brahms' musioJs 

Qn^me~~cuirtrary — ''absoTiile'' nuiaip, or 
"mireT music.. as. iTis-called. dealing. oiilx. 
^ t h abstract beaut y .. Because his musio 
is restrained and, in a sense, undramatic, 
Brahms has been called ''intellectual" and, 
curiously enough, the term is used as a re- 
proach, as though music must be all emo- 
tion to be music at all. WhpT^ wfi ihinlt nf 
the serene intellectualism of Bach we r&alT^- 
ize how vitaTlhe' qiiaEfy is (o the grgateat 
ffiusic^ 

We bay e_nTrpgHY 7:f;fprrpd in tha chapter 
on BegthQ.ven'sL3}Qiiiihoaies-to-tb£-£iut-Aat 

HO fur ther adyanCf f" t^" ByTtiphnny fn^l^- 

be expected until some new method, of ex- 
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pression could be evolved, and we have 
endeavored to show what that new method 
was, but BraEiiis abo j ia de important ip - 

jU>vations In^jsjmmJionic for m. H e_sabsli»- 
httoit f»i. tho ^j.hoi^f| a fypfi of m ovement 

Jhat is pp m lia'''^y "^upt^d ^fi 't« plq yi* in thg 
Qjcle; ^e invested jill his Finales with a sig- 

jiificance n^mngf jjpbrtnwg ^eroi'H Ms tluie ^ 

_and in the Fourth Svmphon ^created a new, 

. .type nrTTtni^ otin^iKpr Prn^imft' matb^ 

ods of expression are int ensive: i. e.. he 
^evelops his mu sie_Qut of a few motives . 
.His capacTfy"f or doing this is due to his 
command of all !he resources of expres- 
sion and particularly. Ifl-iiis .skill in coun- 
ferpoint. Only Bach excells him in this 
~£fflCTilt and vitally important quality. 
When we turn to tiie themes themselves 
we find a type of beauty peculiar to 
Brahms. His most beautiful melodifs are 
equable, calm, and without affectation or 
sentimentality; his themes of passion are 
noble and splendid; he is capable of great 
humor and of considerable brusqueness, 
and his imagination carries, ^'"i f<^r "^''^ys 
any symphonic composer since Rpp^Tinvpn. 
Brahms* , symphonies^ we call N eo-Classic 
because they convey througV^fimnntif inn- 
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g sense of the universal that 



Xhey are not mer ely ro mantic work s cast 
in a"cla8sic mould: tTiFy""'"' '•"""■"tic f^rm* 

of expression and arTnpt tlip phrnsf^^log y of 
mmnncp- hiit n ^^ essentially eclectic and 
im pprannol. 

The second symphony of Brahms is in 
the usual four movements: I in "Sonata 
Form", n a slow movement, III a gentle 
piece in moderate tempo, with a rapid cen- 
tral section, IV a vigorous fast movement 
in "Sonata Form". The first movement is 
divided as follows : Exposition, measures 
1-186; development, 187-309; restatement, 
310 to the end ; the Coda begins at 355. The 
movement opens with a motive of three 
notes in the basses which serve as a motto 
for the whole symphony. The theme itself, 
which is given out in the horns with an- 
swer from the wood-wind, is almost Men- 
delssohnian in its classic serenity. Just as 
the opening theme of the "Eroica** spells 
revolution, so this indicates clearly enough 
a serene and equable work. Although the 
theme seems finished when the violins be- 
gin their soft, falling passage in groups of 
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"twos (23), we know that it must be stated 
again in order to more fully impress It upon 
the listener. But before restating it the 
composer still further deceives us by a 
beautiful passage (32-43) which intensifies 
the sense of completion or rest. In these 
measures the kettledrum softly rumbles as 
if at the last expiring breath of the theme, 
while slow chords (based on the motive 
of measure 1) and two brief echoes in the 
wood-wind intervene. Then begins (44) a 
quite new version or continuation of theme 
I, which is followed by a further statement 
of the initial motto phrase (measure 59, 61, 
66 — in diminution) until, finally (82), 
theme II enters. This lovely theme, which 
is reminiscent of the first (see 6), preserves 
the atmosphere of tranquillity with which 
the movement began. An episodical theme 
enters at measure 118 and the long passage 
that follows (127-156) is based on the ini- 
tial motive in a new rhythm (first three 
notes in 127) and on a phrase (129-30) from 
theme II. Even ttie loud chords beginning 
in measure 134 derive their rhythm from 
the phrase in 127. The central section of 



S Tbti U ui enuiipl« ol ona of Brabi 
lis croiilni of iliTtbm* — to irUeh we 
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the movement is chiefly devoted to the 
development of the motives from theme I. 
The student should carefully examine 
every measure of it. The addition of coun- 
terpoints is persistent— measure 212 sup- 
plies an illustration; motives are heard in 
diminution (244); new melodies are cre- 
ated out of the familiar motive (282-289). 
and all the devices of cross rhythms, dis- 
placed accents, and antiphonal effects in 
the orchestra are skillfully used. With all 
this intellectual play and ceaseless con- 
trol over the material there is, however, no 
lack of vivid and appealing beauty. It is, 
perhaps, unnecessary to state that no 
amount of skill and ingenuity in combining 
themes and in other matters of technique 
is of the slightest use unless beauty is pre- 
served. 

The theme .o£-th&.sIoaL movement haft 
something of Schumann^ latt dewic eet plu s- 
a.^erioushess' and depth of-feelia^JaeloBg- 
i^pecuITar^ to. Braiuns. We feel at once 
that the essence of it lies in its nobility and 
restraint Brahms' IjTir Trin ii drrpj hifi 
finest melodies are thqu^itfuli he is just 
tEe opposite of Poe; he continually evades 
that type of expression -whidi has been de- 
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scribed as "Form without Being". This 
melody, for example, has an indifferent 
outline as compared to that of Schubert's 
famous theme in the first movement of his 
"Unfinished" symphony. Its phrases are 
uneven, and in the very first measure the 
listener's attention is divided between 
themes and counterpoints. The mind is 
filled with a wealth of imagery. Compare 
a stanza from Poe's "For Annie"-: 
"And I rest so composedly 
Now, in mj bed. 
That any beholder 

Might fancy me dead — 
Mi^t start at beholding me, 
Thinking me dead." 
with these lines from Meredith's "Modem 
Love": 

"Cold as a monntain in its Btar-pit^ed tent^ 
Stood high Philosophy, iese friend than foe; 
Whom self -caged Passion, from its prison-bars, 
Is always watching with a wondering hate. 
Not till the fire is dying in the grate. 
Look we for any kinship with the stars." 
and the same divergence of purpose is re- 
vealed. Poe expresses himself through a 
wonderful felicity of sound which charms 
the outward ear; Meredith employs a more 
complex rhythm, and flashes his thought 
across the whole intellectual horizon with 
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marvellous rapidity; he is seeking to find 
everywhere, in earth and Heaven, all ideas 
and fancies that strike in tune with his sub- 
ject The processes by which this type of 
expression is possible in music are, of 
course, entirely diflferent from those em- 
ployed in poetry; we quote these two pas- 
sages chiefly to show tiie contrast between 
a poet who is a singer and one who is a 
philosopher or thinker, and Brahms is es- 
sentially the latter. 

This slow movement_of Brahms only 
gaHual ^Teveais its meaning and. mu^ose.. 
as it unfoldti ilHtilf. Take the fiiat-Jh£me~ 
aTliiTtiXaiiiplB. One listens to it an^ feels., 
that itTs not flnisBed— that it is only the , 
beginning; whereas the theme of SchubeKl ■ 
is a complete entity. And when we turn 
' to the passage begfnning in measure 19 we 
begin to see what the possibilities of this 
theme are. Up to the very last note of the 
movement the idea is carried onward, en- 
forced and justified until, as it ceases, we 
feel ourselves to have been listening to 
music of great beauty, but, at the same 
time, to have passed through an ideal ex- 
perience or presentment of human life. 
Pater has expressed this principle as it i^ 
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applied to literature in the following 
words: "That intellectual conception of 
work which foresees the end in the begin- 
ning, and never loses sight of it, and in 
every part is conscious of the rest till the 
last sentence does, but with undiminished 
vigor, unfold and justify the first". 

The opening of the third movement re- 
minds us a little of Gluck in its antique 
grace and charm, but is full of rhythmic 
surprises which are characteristic of 
Brahms. The second part (Presto) con- 
tains a new version of the first theme and 
is full of charming effects, while the last 
section continually surprises us with va- 
rieties of harmony, counterpoint, etc This 
movement is quite unlike the conventional 
Scherzo while, at the same time, retaining 
the humor and gaiety which characterized 
the older form. 

The form of the Finale is as follows : Ex- 
position, measure 1-159; development sec- 
tion, 159-249; restatement, 250 to the end; 
the Coda begins at 358. This movement 
is quite unlike any other symphonic move- 
ment of Brahms. There is a clarity and 
directness that make it seem almost like a 
pure classic. It has great spirit and vigor. 
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its themes are definite, and its harmonies 
uninvolved. One is reminded here and 
there of Mozart, as at measures 146-158, 
where a flashing figure takes us back to his 
Minuets. In spite of its classic qualities 
this movement is full of fine detail. The 
contrapuntal play of parts against each 
other makes almost every measure inter- 
esting. The whole long passage leading up 
to theme II (which enters at 7S) is but 
the unfolding of characteristic rhythmic 
motives in the first theme; the second 
theme has a counterpoint in the basses 
which is derived from the first, and the 
whole development section is wonderfully 
pertinent, logical and interesting. A par- 
ticularly interesting passage begins at 
measure 211, where a complete transforma- 
tioD of the first theme occurs, while the 
rapid scales in thirds, the extraordinary 
use of theme 11 at the opening of the Coda 
— all these fill the mind and charm the ear 
as only such a well thought out piece of 
music can. 

SUPPLEMENTAET SUBJECTS FOR STODY 
BrshinB, latermeud for piano, opoB 117, 118 and 119; 

SjinphonieB Nob. 1 and 4; sonata for Tiolin and piano in 

O major ; Bongs, ' ' FeideinBamkeit " : " Mainacht ' ' ; 

"S^phiscbe Od«''; "Wi« bist da Heine KSnigen"; 

"Der Sdunied"; two alto aongs with viola, opoe 01. 
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Chapter XIII 
THE NEO-CLASSIC SYMPHONY— II 

SUBJECT POE STTTDT 

BrahmB, Symphon]' No. 3, in (P major, opna 90. 
(Simrock, pnblislied for piano solo, price t2; for piano, 
four hands, price $2.25; for two pianos, four bands, 
price t3.) 

. The Second Symph ony of B raliTtjs. whifih 
was the aub]eH~df our last chapter, s tands 

_^almost alone among' his" la rge7 'c biup osi- 
.tions because, of its simplicity nT Ihn^ ^ ght 

_ and its clarity. of expression, 'Those of our 
readers who are famflrar~~with his jTlh*"* 
^yfnphnnies will r^^Mf.p Tj^fyr ry^}i'h m^yf - 
profound, and roTnpIicalRd thp.y ayy!. . The 
first gytnphnny ig, ip_fflpt, ninrf fyimplex 

than any -one. of -the_ works __d^cus8£ilJuL_ 

this hp oV; the.S£COad ia Itlff n pppjlnnt tty 

it. For it should be noted that Brahms 
carried the first symphony in his pocket, 
so to speak, for some ten years before he 
finished it, while the second appeared very 
soon after the first and was completed in 
a comparatively short time. The higher 
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the form of life ttlff '""g"*' *^" pv>«i»^ »f 
g enninatioD. Such a vast and c pP'P''''^'*'"- 
sive plan as e3tis |[} ip ihc firs^^ !^Y'T'P^"''y 
mnatp ^rforce be llnT^ly nmlTrrl TtjihmiM 
q lgg be noted tha t , like Rnethovep, Rrahm.t 
g ostpo ned writing a symphonj^untilJicJiad 
h ad a~c oDsiderable' experi e nce i n cliamhec 
miiaic. where tli e "Yrpp^'^nir ntjlr n pp rnn 
inminiature. 

BeTofeHeginning our study of the Third 
Symphony we wish to dwell for a moment 
on those elements of structure and points 
of style which it embodies. And we feel 
it perhaps desirable to point out that the 
apprehension of them by the mind is a bare 
and profitless proceeding unless there is 
finally brought about a real understanding 
and appreciation of the beauty of which 
they are a part. But these elements of 
structure and points^_Q£.,styIe.«f&!a~paEl .of 
iKatTieauty; let us not forget, that Let us 
remember that every element in the mind 
of the composer has its share in moulding 
his thought, and that any real understand- 
ing on our part of what he has to say must 
he an answer to him in kind. So we say to 
our readers: "Observe every least detail; 
fit every detail into the general plan; find 
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out every counterpoint, every transferred 
liiythm, every harmonic pattern — but 
above all. play over the music again and 
again, until its significance is truly revealed 
to you, and never forget that the object of 
music is always beauty and joy". So we 
ask our readers to observe, to study and to 
analyze, not for the sake of analysis but 
because the spirit and the body of this art 
are one and inseparable. 
\\ T^\n "Y^fhnpy, ' hen, is a complex weav- 

- r ing of Tnt-lnHifs, hnrTTif>ni?« ^n^ rhythma 

f "■ ^TiTn n "p^rffrt pnttfcp . It employs with 
' particular eflFect certain^ opp osinfl harmon- 
ies, and'its rhyth mic complexity is extraor- 
■atirary; — (We liTge our readers to com- 
pare these two elements in it with those in 
the Haydn Symphony studied in chapter 
IV.) Counterpoint is. however, the pre-_ 
jdominalifig.. eletn^nt^io its style, ana 
Brahms' mastery of that method of exores-/ 

.^ion ift omply prnvpfl in Pflfh mnvf^pifM lt. 

The first movement is in the usual form. 
The divisions are as follows: Exposition, 
measures 1-71; development, 72-120; re- 
statement, 121 to the end; the Coda begins 
at 184. At the very opening we hear two 
loud chords, the top notes of which pro- 
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gress upward a minor third. The 'theme, 
proper, breaks in upon this with its im- 
passioned utterance in major key, against 
which is set, in the bass, the minor interval 
as though two opposing forces were at 
■work. This gives to the opening a partic- 
ularly dramatic quality, and the opposi- 
tion of these two elements of minor and 
major is continued whenever this theme 
appears. The passage at measure 15 falls 
naturally into the main thought, and the 
interesting measures (31-35) leading to the 
second theme are merely elongated from 
that passage. The second theme (36) sup- 
plies an illustration of Brahms* skillful use 
of rhythm, the three eighth notes being ex- 
tended a little later (37) to six and again 
(39-40) to eleven. In fact the whole of 
this passage as far as measure 49 is a play 
of varied rhythms alwve a persistently reg- 
ular rhythm in the bass. 

The development section is chiefly de- 
voted to the second theme whose phrases 
are extended (78-80) and compressed (82- 
83) and imitated (in the bass at 91-100) 
until finally the minor phrase from the 

iCompara UendelMohn'* cfaorai, "O QTHt Ars lb* Depthi," 
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opening returns with great expressiveness 
and breadth in preparation for the last sec- 
tion of the movement This begins with 
the minor phrase extended to four meas- 
ures, after which the chief theme entera as 
before. The restatement is quite regular. 
The Coda deals chieHy with the two 
phrases from the opening of the move- 
ment, the second (and principal one) of 
which finally triumphs. 

■The. <i'"", ■ nT » .,»» ..>» ^i ^ mmift tnrh n nj io.. 
Other .eo m po& pr - 4w3 tvui wiiH e « . Schu- 
mann could be as tender and as simple, 
but no one else has quite caught the pattios 
and beauty of the second of these themes, 
a beauty that is largely due to the subtle 
shifting of the triplet figure in measure 114 
back two beats, and to its prolongation. 
These rhythmic shiftings are characteris- 
tic of the whole movement How the bass 
lags, for instance, at measure 34, and again 
at 37-38; what delicious setting of threes 
against twos at 63; what sonority and no- 
bility is attained by the rhythmic exten- 
sion at 108; how beautiful are the pizzicato 
notes of the basses as the theme gradually 
fades into a mysterious twilight Harmony 
as a means of expression is also used here 
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with great effect. One is continually sur- 
prised by unexpected resolutions of chords 
— by modulations turning in unexpected 
directions. The change of harmony be- 
tween measures 7 and 8 illustrate this — one 
expects a cadence into G major; the pas- 
sage beginning at 33 leaves us in momen- 
tary surprise in every measure and the 
key in which the second theme is to appear 
is not divulged until after it has begun; 
while the chords at 57-62 give an even 
greater effect of uncertainty. But the one 
supreme expression through harmony is in 
measures 122-128; here the chords sink one 
into another with a tender and affecting 
beauty quite incomparable. 

Is not this a new kind of^j^ymplinnir' 
movemer ti"? tv^frp clgp chnll we find such 
quiescence, such meditation, such un.atu 
f ^^tud siiiiplltlty? "Coiripafe it_with,aj:lMtf- 
actensu (i pl_6ge~of_^cK'umann such as the 
slow movement from the pmnoTutlti ijuiu- 
tet , o pi 41t "J;;j_J_*I^CTl >>° ■"^"^'"^^<'^Hy evi- 

isLit la^^ jQiu£thiiig.-<i£ -tha ulmusphLiL 
■^ith which this is surrounded. Schumann 
stales his'severanhemes in alternation and 
each one is beautiful, but when we listen to 
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this movement we feel that the melodies 
are glowing in an exquisite setting — that 
they are in relief; all the details of har- 
mony, rhythm and counterpoint stimulate 
oiu* imagination by keeping the melodies 
ever new and fresh. No mere statement 
and restatement of them could do this. Let 
the reader examine the full score at meas- 
ure 63, where the violins play a counter- 
point in triplets against the even notes of 
the theme in the bassoons and lower 
strings, and observe how the first and last 
notes of the violin figure are tied together, 
. and what gentle dissonances result; and 
how, at measure 65, the twos against threes 
produce even more bitter-sweet harmonies. 
Such passages as these illustrate how rich 
was the imagination of this great man, and 
in how many beautiful forms he was able 
to express his ideas. 

This movement is divided into sections. 
Measures 1-40 contain the chief theme; 
measures 40-62 contain the second theme, 
and the first theme fills the balance of 
the movement; the Coda begins at 122. 

The Third Movement is also sectional; 
three themes alternate. The chief theme is 
given twice (following the usual custom) ; 
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the second theme enters at measure 25, and 
the third at 55. This movement is marked 
Poco Allegretto and should not be played 
too slowly. It must be to acme extent 
a foil to the movement just preceding it. 
Delightful subtleties of rhythm are found 
here also. The passage, for example, be- 
ginning at measure 25 owes its peculiar 
charm to the displacement of the accents 
which, in every second measure, are antic 
ipated by just one beat, while, in the 
swinging rhythm at 30-32, the pizzicato 
notes of the basses assert the true accents 
with gentle persistence. The third theme il- 
lustrates again how flexible Brahms* 
rhythms are. It would be impossible to 
keep the soft, undulating quality of this 
suggestive melody were the rhythm a posi- 
tive one-two-three with the usual accent 
on one. The delay in the entrance of the 
string parts (given in the pianoforte solo 
edition, to the left hand) provides just that 
lilting, surging rhythm which the theme 
requires. This passage illustrates how in- 
teresting and beautiful that syncopation 
can be made which is the essence of all 
popular music of the present day. In the 
larger part of such music syncopation is 
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used brutally and with no sense of propor- 
tion; here it follows and precedes themes 
treated differently. Were the movement 
syncopated throughout it would defeat its 
own ends. The student will note that meas- 
ures 59-61 are in two-four time. 

The harmonies here.-axfi:,almo8t equally 
interestifig; After giving out theBHTUieniG 
twice, and keeping close to the key, Brahms 
modulates freely in the second, while the 
third theme includes a passage (72*80) of 
striking harmonic contrast. The Coda (153) 
is also notable for its beautiful harmony. 

We have already pointed out tha t one of 
.the elements of slrenfith in Rrahms' S yTTi- 
phonies is his treatment of th e last move- . 

"m'^rit" wTiftrgh -flgypi- jlvft "S'Tp^pt;^ ' pf nnli^ 

tlimax. The Finale to this symphony il- 
lustrates the point for it is the most vivid 
of the four movements and in many ways 
the most interesting. Its divisions are as 
follows: Exposition, measures 1-107; de- 
velopment section, 108-174; restatement, 
175 to the end; the Coda begins at 267 (Vn 
Poco sostenato). 

No one of the symphonic movements we 
have thus far studied save, alone, the Fi- 
nale to Mozart's "Jupiter", equals this in 
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diversity of treatment. The first move- 
ment of Beethoven's Ninth evolves an im- 
mense plan from a few simple motives, but 
both Mozart's Finale and this of Brahms* 
use very varied material and attain to the 
same appositiveness. And this is made 
possible to each by his mastery of counter- 
point. In fact, to lead students through this 
movement by means of a page of com- 
ment is like trying to vievr a cathedral as 
you walk quickly around it In each case 
there is a fine, massive and noble structure 
out of which grow innumerable beautiful 
details. We have already indicated the 
general divisions of the movement. Let us 
specify that theme I extends to measure 18 
and contains several rhythmic elements of 
highest importance, viz.': The four-note 
phrase at ihe very outset, the eight notes 
in measure 2, and the two-note phrase at 
the end of 4 and beginning of 5. The pas- 
sage beginning at 18 is an episode of great 
moment to the movement since it breaks in 
with solemn chords in slow rhythm, and 
since it contains the rhythmic germ of 
theme II, That theme enters at measure 
52, and a concluding theme at 74. But this 
bare statement should be supplemented by 
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a close examination of the whole passage. 
for thei^ is not one redundant measure in 
it. We refer to one passage only for we 
do not wish to dogmatise, nor to lake the 
student tightly by the arm, Baedecker in 
hand, and lead him up to every beautiful 
detail in this great architectonic structure; 
measures 96-107 will serve our purpose. 
The wood-wind (right hand part of solo 
pianoforte score) take the initial motives 
of the movement and, after giving it out 
once, race in a headlong flight upward; the 
upper strings and the brass sound, then, 
with sharp accents, two of its notes, while 
the basses, bassoon and contra-bassoon 
tramp heavily up the steps of the great 
phrase first heard at measure 68; at 104 
the initial motive is heard in the bassoons 
and horns while -the strings answer it in 
augmentation, pizzicato. ' Any other pas- 
sage would serve equally well to Ulus; 
Jrate Brahms* complete power of fusing 
"^befflfiSi.jrKe' point we desire to bring out " 
by the foregoing detailed analysis is this; 
that the whole movement is one living, vi- 
brating body not one part of which but is 
necessary to the whole; the vital blood cir- 
culates everywhere; there is no atrophy. 
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And since this is so, it is obvious that a true 
apprehension of it as a work of art must 
consist of an imaginative building up with- 
in ourselves of its whole structure and its 
every detail. We cannot enter this charmed 
land on a forged passport; we must pay in 
kind. Buying a concert ticket and placing 
ourselves in a chair before the great or- 
chestra that is to perform this music con- 
stitutes no title to it No one owns any- 
thing which he cannot appreciate and un- 
derstand. 

The Coda to this movement is supremely 
interesting and beautiful. The first meas- 
ure presents tl^e initial motive in augmen- 
tation in the oboes (right hand of piano- 
forte solo part) and in diminution in the 
upper strings. When the 'cellos and basses 
^ve it out wiyi a mysterious yearning 
pathos (271) we feel that its significance is 
revealed afresh. Chorda from the brass 
and wood-wind (280-281) — ^whose deriva- 
tion is obvious — interpose their solemn 
comments, while at the end the first theme 
of the first movement sounds softly in the 
sinking, trembling tones of the strings. 

In our next chapter we enter on a new 
phase of symphonic expression, and we 
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desire now to look back for a moment over 
the whole course of s ymp honic develop - 
ment from Haydn to Brahma. Perhaps w e 
shall be ahle to see, in retrnspp ^;!;, hflw ppc 
cictcnt i»^^^|p|..T^«;..a ^hat development 

^as been. Th e Bymphony began with this. 

purpose — lo put tog ether sig "^" ' "" 
"The^HIes, ni^ome su cti succei 

'make it possible lo creatg, 
long p iece o f music for or f|i''°*'-ti ™h;/-li 
should be interesting and pleasing to the 
listener. The mtia iia ot doing so consisted 
in (1} t'onTrflsr nTnne theme with another : 

~{2y contrast in keyg flimited to the pr e- 
Yailing sense c *^ |][.T.T»i»T»y^ ; ^^y thp n^^p ^f 
counter point, qntj f41 T-T»y4hrr.;/. ^mj-lgiy Tn 
the symphony as a whole th*^i^ '^ygy cnn- 
trast in tempo a nfTin mood betw een the 
various mnvemen ta. This fnnstihites Th e 

tKg Jesuit was npt prnfnimd because al l 
t_he_m ateri al^agii all *1ip n^pans (ff p-gprpa- 
sioii,.,were inujjatujre. ^?t;h ?^ lhf"i° °^~ 

i puntn hufnTViPB pT p n Tld°d I H M"7fl rl'^ fiVni" 

phonies; themes beco me more suitable for, 
their purposes, harmony becomes more 
flexible, counterpoint is more jkillfuji y 
"used, the orchfes'tra becomes" enlarged, the 
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techpique o f playing becomes better.; 
r hythms b eggmp mnrp tmhtl p. But evg n 
though the symphony atta j npfl a high ppr - 
fpf^tinnjn ]VTfiypr( if sljll Inf-l^fH n rl^T" lin- 

ipn with human life as it was and is. Mo- 
zart*s 'aTTon ly permi tt ed him t Q._rr''°''"* 
litfi^ deally, whersHs H^r is r< ip)ly a ^ttrnfl- 
glft: th e ver y essence. "*" ^'* '''"' '" ■"nmhl*! 
asjs the case in Tij^tllf >'p''gpif — So IhaU 
lUfflTfiYfiT. beautiful Mnznrl's ni'T'fiff Play bft| 
wgt^_a3__strusfihDg. htupan beings, n eeding 
t hat too as a surcease, a bahn, need also 
music ttiat sh all ex£reMjhe MiriTlffll fif ^'^'V 
thtt-haUlp ytiiifh life i s. Thj ,8 Bp ^jthoveq q g- 
complishes. Every element of symphonic 
e^^ession becomes, under h is hands, a 

mean s lOWards'teis "" j [J'^ "gits Jif rnm n 

fjlll aTpprteifrEarjiiopies claab in..viQleat 

Hi^RnTinn<-jH, fhytfefs 8yjqg.jn, i;:Qp^ entr^ e 
firrlgi amnnd nnn grpg^ m-Vii^^ Tjyt; f^**! '^^ 
wJiolejiTihraiitrUiYiag y»rM t^ n-niat '^ci^^jj 
hia_majestie. music. . ile holds thejworld 

We pass over Schubert and the__QllieE. 

■sympbDUlC rnmpnfif'rt In rH^t? R rn^mq >" 

. .thi8_4evelppment. Th ey had spe cial itun^ 

-H^tQ say, he speaks' again uniYeragllyLBrahixis 

■ is Bach plus Beethoven plus Schu mann. 
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We do not of course mean by this to es- 
timate the relative eminence of these com- 
posers, nor to place Brahms in a position 
unduly elevated. Onr pnrpjyip is iff fftrn^ 
his qualities — his derivations. He was the 
^eatest master of ^gn frnpinr^"^ n-w^mna. 
si^ since Ba clT, a nd hp dprivpd his skilL 

foupd study of Bac h; he has something of 
Beethoven's elemental arandeur. and hg 
expteases. himsrl f thmug h n itj-lr whinh 
Schumann originated. An d b e fused these ^ 
th ree elemen ts.— 5Iah y of his themes h ayg.. 
a majestic breadth unknown be fore; his.^ 
Jiarmwues repr pftg pt a s tIU furth er g^lpp nn- 
ward into that mysterious world in whicli , 
so many later composers are groping in 
darkness; his rhythms are more^o.ni£les 
than are those of any of his predecessoi^. 
But above aH 'Brahms is the iaiBdu^nfejfi'^ 
plative rather than militant Throug h the^ 
yividness of his imftginntifrn, and whil° out- 
side the world of action, and. unmoved by 
its passions, he sees everything io troe pec^ 
spective. Is not this the fl£at~aTRtti»e4aat' 
thing we ask of great men? 
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8DPPLBMENTAEY SUBJECTS FOB STtTDT 

BraluDB, portlonB of SympboideB Nos, 1 and 4; trio 
for Tiolin, 'eello and piano, op. 101; alow movement of 
piano qnutet, op. 60 (umtatning one of Brahms' most 
beantifol tbemes); riolin sonata in A major; sonsa 
"LiebeBtren", op, S, No. 1; " Wiegenlieii ", op. 49, No. 

A- ^'Wi-n-n&lTp^ 'r nn 71 "M/i ff' '*Rnhp. HiiaaliAKi^hpw 
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Chapter XIV 
THE MYSTIC SYMPHONY 

SUBJECT rOE STUDY 
J Frat 
•2.67; i 

We separate C^sar Franck*s^ Symphony 
from those discussed in previous chapters 
because it spidngs from a difFftentJiouniet.. 
This being so it is obvious that its outward 
form and particularly its style will be some- 
what modified, for they must conform to 
the inward impulse. We shall discuss these 
elements later; let us first consider the 
quality and purpose which lies behind 
them. The symphon ies of Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven and Ifi-aKms represe nt a direct ^ 
line from the early ToTS-musT c. And al-^ 
though ™°"y °l°m°nf B itf f^rmnTid fi ly ip — 
were absorbed by the sympho ny in the 
course of its development, ajid.il_ll£Came- 
enriched by contact with othftr mi'"''''*' — 

forms, and although there .ii'ni n rnnfTiiml 

increase in its significance, it still remained 
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a contemporaneous hiunan document It 
waniever au -auauiuulsui. TBere were^ 
during jiis— poriodt oompo s crB who - ba d- 
their own pprsnnal rpessag e tn ca ntHvy-j fetrt— ' 
they did^ot affect_jhe_^n.€i:al— develop- 
ment SrTfiiK p!r"Tnr r T inm pIr, -nrni n- rmtT" 
iaryt-BflfTjudeed, nnrrTitrrj, tn hin fimr 
wt unmindfuT of it. ^Tchaikovsky, and 
DvoNlf rgrh.hild hii iprrinl -m'ndow ont nf ~ 
4Kh ich h e looked on his gsuL^aemev "of "the ' 
■^qrldi__Tchaikovsky\ window- was- the 
■WHidQW. flf_fl. prisqit,. 

We have nowhere in this book dwelt at 
length on the personal characteristics of 
the man within the composer, for we desire 
to avoid that somewhat ridiculous type of 
criticism which consists almost entirely in 
personalities, and which leads nowhere. 
But the character and. personalily jif 
Franct are pertinent to our discussion_|oE— 
it is in them we shalT^ndTHe secret of his 
music. .., 

~Cesar Franck was bom in Liege, Bel- 
gium, in 1^2, and died in Paris in 1890. He 
was known to his contemporaries as an 
organist and a teacher of pianoforte play- 
ing and *D*Indy fells ns that he went his 

1 "Ohi»T Pruiok," b7 D'ladj. 
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daily round of lessons by means of the 
Paris onmibus — evidently not an eminent 
man, this, in the estimation of the public. 
Franck was a modest, shy personality, 
deeply religious and devoted to his duties 
at the church of St Clothilde. His family 
and a few friends and pupils constituted 
his outward world. But there siUTived in 
him that old Quietist spirit whicb looked 
within rather than without, wbich meas- 
ured life in terms of contemplation rather 
than of action and which cared little for 
worldly distinction. He was not of Paris; 
his world had existed ever since man first 
thought on himself and bis destiny — a 
world preserved through all time in the 
hearts of a few rare beings — the world of 
the mystic and dreamer. The battle of life 
was going on all around him; men were 
struggling and fighting and loving and hat- 
ing; but Franck knew none of these pas- 
sions save one, which, in him, destroyed 
all the others; and that one was love. Jeal- 
ousy of his more successful contemporaries 
he knew not; his gentle soul seemed in- 
capable of harboring any destructive pas- 
sion whatever. But it was more than this; 
Franck was not only a religious man, he 
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was a religious artist His music goes 
^ck beyond the earliest symphonic e^ 
pressioii lo 'thp_nM_r£-li£i'niii pnlj-phnnir 
styLe.-. _ j^c <Joe8 not fin d his ex pression in _ 
rhythmicTBl'ius but in Uie 6\d~pnre}ine of 
polyphony, "and" -vttien D'Indy says"~niat 
FT^ck was not a colorist he means, doubt- 
less, that hi s Jt armo nies are incid e ntal to 
the movement of iifs counterpoints. In 
tills conhefctlon"tr shoiiFd be observed that 
he often departs from that arrangement of 
harmonies to which we referred in chapter 
IV whereby the first section of a movement 
presents duality of key, the second plural- 
ity, and the third unity. This may be ob- 
served at the close of the third movement 
of his violin sonata, and in the slow move- 
ment of his great Quintet where the whole 
of the Coda is in an alien key, from which 
the return to the tonic only occurs at the 
very last moment. So we call C^sar Franc k 

a^JV^^gtiV^ Jliygnitlg flin* Yif .IwMIn net ja 

tfee world of action, but in the quiet cIqjs- 
ter of his own tend e r, d evout" and loving 
ttibugiits. 

"T'^ancE' abaotbcd hio tf^ohnirpn* •driefty 
hY)m Bactu vHis iini jiimliiiiir TiT'iiniii 'i . 
sion is that polypbony.of wliicb Baob vtm- 
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the _ ggates t jnfl^tfir. The harmonic rela- 
tions produced by the movement of the 
various "voices" in some of Bach's Fugues 
are extremely free and it has often been 
remarked that they sound modern; 
Franck's harmonies, also, are essentially 
^ee, and the color pro duce d by them is 
frequehit ly qu i te vivi d. We have already 
referred to tiie differences in form and 
style produced by the essential qualities of 
Franck's ideas. He^ adopts the symphonic. 
or sonata form in his chamber music and 
"his symphony, but modi fies it to suit hi s 
special needs. We' refer the reader to 
Dlndy's book for a detailed account of the 
structure of his string quartet, and we 
especially urge an examination of the 
pianoforte quintet which is considered by 
many well informed musicians to be Ms 
finest work. We consider the slow move- 
ment of this composition to contain the 
essence of Franck's style. 

The account of the first production of the 
JX minor ^ympbgny is told by D'Indy in 
his biography. What depths of obsession as 
to technique and to tradition that story re- 
Teals, we leave our readers to find out ; such 
a simple innovation (in this case absolu tely"" 
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Justified) as a solo for English horn was 
e nough to'cbndem if it_iBllh£-aighl of th<* 
musical Pundits of Paris. 
~l|nfe D minor SympHony is in three move- 
ments : T, fn B ielisual'ToFm; II, a~coin^'" 

binatibn 61 slo w m6vehient~Sll(l SthiLiBU) 

III, a m ovemen t in a m oditietl Hondo form. 
The first movement is divided as follows: 
Exposition (including introduction), 'meas- 
ure 1-179; development section, 180-325; 
restatement. 336 to the end. The Coda be- 
gins at 408. The introduction begins with 
the germ of the movement, which is com- 
prised in the first three notes. (One recalls 
Beethoven's last string quartet with its 
motto phrase *'Mus as sein", and Wagner's 
well known Tate" motive in the Niebe- 
lungen Ring music dramas.) This motive 
is succeeded by a passage of three meas- 
ures (3-5) which do not supply a rhythmic 
balance (three measures against two), and 
they in turn are followed by a phrase of 
three measures, and that by one of four. 
Let the reader compare with this any other 
symphonic introduction — as, for example, 
the extremely complicated be^nning to 
Brahms* First Symphony, or that in Bee- ' 



Mt»d by u, or poiaiblj ■ 
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thoven's Seventh — and i t will be obviou s 
that while they develop rhythm, thi a is in- 
tenl on a melodic pxpressiott In flfhich cou n-' _ 
terpoin'ts have an important par t, and that 
tHe'Bamionlea resun"" fro'm""Ih"e counter- 
po ints. The phrase at measure 17 (which 
occurs again at 25) should be carefully 
noted since it is the germ from which beau- 
tiful passages spring. When the Allegro 
theme enters (31) it has a quite different 
' conclusion from that employed in the inr- 
troduction and this difference between its 
entrance in slow tempo and in fast is pre- 
served throughout The phrase at meas- 
ures 3-5 is also important. The counter- 
point applied to it at 45-46 is reminiscent 
of the passage referred to above (17 and 
35). We now pass to the second Allegro 
(82) where the theme is fairly launched. 
This repeats the first eighteen measures of 
the first Allegro and then continues the 
exposition of motives already .heard. It 
will.be observed that measures 100-104 con- 
tinue the beautiful counterpoint from 96- 
100, and the succeeding passage from Tem- 
po I to measure 134 (which is one of the 
most beautiful in the whole Symphony)* 
is merely a further exposition of the same 
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motives. We caanot agree with the state- 
ment made by another 'commentator that 
this melody at Tempo I is the second 
theme. The invariable custom of compos- 
ers since Haydn has been to create a dis- 
tinct second theme, "Sonata Form" being 
based on that duality. Furthermore, 
Franck does provide such a theme <134). 
We can clearly see in this fine passage the 
characteristic process by means of which 
this composer deals with his themes. The 
counterpoints here are of incomparable 
beauty and significance. The second theme 
enters now, sostenuto, and dominates up 
to the end of the exposition. The familiar 
counterpoint applied to it at measure 150- 
156 should he noted. 

The development section is full of inter- 
est We pass over many details but must 
refer to one quite fine passage. This begins 
at measure 290 with a phrase — the second 
theme against a passage in the basses orig- 
inally given out at 6; then follows theme 
1 and theme 11 applied together (301). 
(This whole passage could have come from 
none but the cloistered mind of Franck.) 
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The restatement is quite regular but the 
Coda presents familiar material In a new 
light, and, at Lento, compresses the initial 
motive in a sort of stretto. 

The Allegretto comhines the slow move- 
ment with the Scherzo. This movement 
begins with a passage for strings pizzicato, 
and harp, in which the main theme is 
dimly hidden. The English horn finally 
takes it up (17) and a little later (25) a 
fine counterpoint enters. The second sub- 
ject begins at the change of key. We know 
of no single melody (save, perhaps, that 
in the slow movement of his quintet) which 
is more characteristic of Franck's style, 
and we would point out that its beauty lies 
in subtlety of feeling rather than in out- 
ward form. The harmonies produced by 
the leading of the melody we do not look 
upon as *modulation8 but rather as acci- 
dental to the line. The theme entering at 
measure 97 Franck himself designated as 
"the Scherzo", and a comparison of the 
phrase at 99-101 wHb that at 50-51 will re- 
veal the common source of these two 
themes. Another theme enters at measure 



• L«t the itadsnt Mimina the ■•eond t 
a miDDT Koctnme, op. 87. Mo. 2. tor an Ul< 
modnlatloiu tor pnrpot*^ ol hwmonle mdUi 
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136, after which the Scherzo theme returns 
and absorbs into itself (184) the chief 
theme of the movement A striking use of 
theme II begins at Poco piu lento (223). 

We havp tnVyp nfr'nKJnt^ ^n n former 

ch apto^to refer to the necessity for con- 
trast in all artistic expression , a nd w e have _ 
also pointed out that the essence of that ex- 
pression lies in relating objects to each 
other; that beauty Js a liannoni;, of jaSJeciT 
or^ofimpiilse's; that any obiect is beautiful 
and any deed fine which harmonizes yitb 
nature and with' hiinian Ufe. No matter 
how strange or how obvious a word or a 
musical phrase may be there is one right 
place for it somewhere if we can but find 
it. The obvious is distasteful to us in Men- 
delssohn, for example, because it is not put 
into relation with the strange or unusual. 
The obvious in Brahms and Cfesar Franc^ 
is so related as to be beautiful and interest- 
ing. The passage in this movement begin- 
ning at measure 251 contains the most com- 
mon of all changes of key — that from the 
tonic to the dominant — but the old familiar 
chord that appears at the beginning of the 
second measure has not only a quite per- 
fect beauty and fitness bat sounds as though 
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it bad just been discovered. Tbe various 
sections of this movement are clearly indi- 
cated by double bars or by cbanges of key. 

The Finale is a summing "Pl.»« a_F*Biii£- 
^h6uldj>e. The two chief themes (7 and 
72) are derived from the first theme of 
the first movement and, in the course of 
the Finale, the themes from the first and 
second movements are brought in. The 
form of this Finale may be briefly described 
as containing four entrances of the leading 
theme— at 7, 140, 168 and 29&— against 
vrbich are set a definite second theme en- 
tering twice — ^72 and 187 — and themes from 
the preceding movements. Space does not 
permit us to examine the details at great 
length, but we desire to point out a few 
salient passages. Measure 98 begins one of 
these. Here the bass is an inversion of the 
phrase at measure 73, and the whole pas- 
sage (in the left hand of the solo piano 
score) is drawn from that theme, while 
the triplets at 109 (taken from the same 
source) anticipate the counterpoint at 125. 
Measure 110 has the phrase in aupnenta- 
tion in the upper part against the same 
phrase in its original rhythm in the bass. 
The canon at 145 is both interesting and 
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beautiful. The chief motive for theme II is 
given with great tenderness and pathos at 
214. But the long passage beginning at 
measure 318 is, perhaps, the most signifi- 
cant of any in the whole symphony. Let 
us carefully examine it. The upper part 
is derived from the first theme of this 
movement; the bass moves upward (320- 
321) in the phrase first heard in measures 
43-45, and this chromatic ascent continues 
at intervals until 330, when the second 
theme of the first movement enters. At 
250 begins a passage of such mystery and 
portent as to make us feel that no one of 
the themes used in it had hitherto revealed 
its real significance. The solemn tread of 
the two bass notes (from theme 11 of the 
first movement) and the sombre motive 
from the opening of the symphony com- 
bine to produce a quite indescribable ef- 
fect The conclusion of this long passage 
gives a constantly heightened sense of the 
approach of the first theme which finally 
, enters at measure 248. 

Ill_XQCclu8ion_we_would point out that 
iT^js sympTinny npprnm-liRs'TTnLq^oTnplete- 
ness what was. formerly represented by the_ 
first movement alone. The opening move- 
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ment is the flrat section or expoiJHnn; thp 
.alow movement ;;^''^'"'iitfl n tpp**''*^ ''""- 

restatement of all flie_precedinfi.inateri8l.. 
eUPPLEBIENTABT SUBJEOTe FOE BTUDT 
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